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Fetal  medicine: 
trend  of  the  future 


A  young  woman  sitting  in  the 
waiting  room  of  the 
Antenatal  Testing  Center  already 
had  experienced  two  late  term 
miscarriages.  When  she  learned  she 
was  pregnant  for  a  third  time,  she 
wrote  a  leading  baby  magazine  and 
asked  where  she  could  turn  to 
prevent  a  third  heartbreaking 
miscarriage  and  save  the  baby  she  so 
badly  wanted.  The  magazine  wrote 
back  with  the  advice  that  she  come  to 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
Hospitals'  Department  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  which  has  gained 
recognition  as  a  regional  center  for 
problem  pregnancies. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Leo  Dunn,  the  Antenatal  Testing 
Center  in  the  Nelson  Clinic  has 
made  great  strides  in  diagnosing 
fetal  anomalies  and  in  some  cases 
even  treating  the  fetus  in  utero. 

"The  future  holds  an  entirely  new 
area  of  medicine.  .  .that's  fetal 
medicine.  Now  we  treat  the  mother 
and  the  newborn,  but  soon  we  will 
also  be  treating  the  fetus  and 
interfering  with  detrimental 
processes  that  are  going  on  in  the 
baby  before  birth,"  Dunn  explained. 

"In  the  past  the  complexity  of  the 
technology  has  held  us  back.  But 
with  highly  sophisticated 
ultrasound  equipment  and  other 
technological  advances,  we're 
breaking  down  these  barriers," 
Dunn  said. 

Dunn  pointed  out  that  advances 
that  would  have  been  thought 
impossible  just  a  few  years  ago  have 
already  been  made  at  MCV 
Hospitals.  He  noted  Dr.  Robert 
Petres,  associate  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology,  and  Dr. 
FayRedwine,  assistant  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology,  have 
already  drained  fluid  from  a 
hydrocephalic  fetus  in  utero  to 
prevent  brain  damage.  In  another 
case  MCVH  doctors  drained 


blockage  of  a  fetal  kidney  to  prevent 
severe  kidney  damage  and  possibly 
death. 

Many  of  the  advances  involving 
treatment  of  the  fetus  in  utero  have 
been  made  possible  through 
sophisticated  ultrasound  equipment 
so  refined  it  is  possible  to  measure 
the  fetus'  arms,  legs,  and  head, 
watch  its  movements  in  the  uterus, 
and  detect  many  abnormalities  that 
otherwise  would  have  gone 
undetected  until  birth. 

"With  the  sophisticated 
ultrasound  equipment  given  to  us  by 
Beta  Sigma  Phi,  a  professional 
women's  organization,  we  literally 
can  count  the  fetus'  toes,"  said 
Redwine,  who  directs  the  genetic 
testing  program.  Redwine  and 
Petres  counsel  and  test  all  of  the 
high-risk  patients  through  the 
Antenatal  Testing  Center. 

About  25  percent  of  the  pregnant 
women  seen  by  the  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  are 
classified  as  high-risk  patients  and 
are  tested  by  the  ultrasound  unit. 
Established  by  Petres  in  1971,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  ultrasound 
unit  of  its  type.  "Most  ultrasound 
units  are  run  by  radiologists," 
explained  Redwine.  "But  here  the 
unit  is  run  by  obstetricians  who  are 
also  ultrasonographers.  We  are 
equipped  to  perform  all  the  testing 
available  to  a  high-risk  patient  in  one 
center,"  Redwine  commented. 

In  addition  to  ultrasound,  other 
techniques  such  as  amniocentesis 
and  electronic  testing  are  being  used 
to  diagnose  fetal  anomalies. 
Currently  Redwine  is  experimenting 
with  transabdominal  fetoscopy 
which  permits  visualization  of  the 
fetus  to  detect  abnormalities,  such  as 
skin  and  blood  disorders,  that 
cannot  be  seen  in  ultrasound . 
Transabdominal  fetoscopy  involves 
the  insertion  of  a  very  fine 
instrument  through  the  abdominal 
wall  to  take  blood  samples  or  a  skin 
biopsy  from  the  fetus. 


One  of  the  most  exciting 
developments  in  the  area  of  fetal 
medicine  at  MCV  Hospitals  will  be 
the  initiation  of  a  statewide  alpha 
fetoprotein  screening  program  that 
will  become  part  of  routine  prenatal 
care  for  all  Virginia  women.  The 
alpha  fetoprotein  screening  of  a 
pregnant  woman's  blood  can  detect 
a  series  of  fetal  anomalies  involving 
the  central  nervous  system  including 
anencephaly,  menigomyelocoe,  and 
spina  bifida.  At  one  time,  these 
defects  could  be  determined  only 
through  amniocentesis,  a  procedure 
which  is  not  practical  in  routine 
prenatal  care.  However,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  in  most  pregnancies 
involving  a  fetus  with  these 
neurological  disorders,  alpha 
fetoprotein  is  found  in  the  mother's 
blood.  According  to  Dunn,  MCV 
Hospitals  is  prepared  to  test  blood 
samples  from  pregnant  women 
throughout  Virginia  once  the  Food 
and  Drug  A<iministration  gives 
approval  to  such  testing  programs 
and  releases  the  antibody  needed  to 
detect  the  presence  of  alpha 
fetoprotein. 

"We  are  primarily  in  the  area  of 
diagnostics  when  it  comes  to  fetal 
medicine.  However,  fetal  medicine 
has  also  begun  to  include 
therapeutics.  In  the  future  we  will  be 
treating  the  fetus  as  well  as  the 
mother  and  the  newborn,"  Dunn 
concluded. 


Struggling  for  unity: 
a  college  divided 


By  James  Tice  Moore 


The  newly  appointed  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  gathered  in 
Richmond  on  Friday  morning, 
September  29,  1882.  After  a  brief 
conference  with  Governor  Wil- 
liam E.  Cameron  and  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  at  Ford's  Hotel,  12 
members  of  the  board  proceeded 
to  the  college's  Egyptian 
Building — their  mission:  to 
establish  control  over  the  school, 
inspect  its  records,  and  reorganize 
its  administration  and  teaching 
staff  in  accordance  with  the 
governor's  wishes. 

Meanwhile  a  smaller  but 
equally  determined  group,  led  by 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  James  B. 
McCaw,  had  assembled  at  the 
college  to  prevent  the  new  board 
from  accomplishing  its  goals. 
Contributing  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  McCaw  and  one  of  his 
colleagues,  John  S.  Wellford,  had 
summoned  a  detachment  of 
Richmond  policemen  to  aid  them 
in  this  act  of  defiance.  A  crisis  of 
major  proportions,  pitting  state 
officials  against  educators  and 
local  law  enforcement  authorities, 
was  imminent.  The  resulting 
clash  would  rivet  public  attention 
for  almost  seven  months,  produce 
lasting  antagonisms,  and  ulti- 
mately reach  Virginia's  highest 
court. 

The  college  was  no  stranger  to 
controversy.  Indeed,  the  roots  of 
the  1882-83  struggle  could  be 
traced  to  the  institution's  origins 
in  the  antebellum  years.  Es- 
tablished by  a  coterie  of  Rich- 
mond doctors,  the  school  opened 
its  doors  in  1838  as  the  Medical 
Department  of  Hampden-Sydney 
College  (which  offered  the  pres- 
tige of  its  name  and  the  protection 
of  its  charter  in  return  for  a  voice 
in  administrative  affairs).  In  spite 
of  this  affiliation,  the  fledgling 
Medical  Department  in  Richmond 
soon  encountered  criticism  from 
Virginia  physicians,  many  with 


little  formal  training,  as  a  pre- 
sumptuous, self-serving,  closed 
corporation.  Disagreements  with 
Hampden-Sydney  surfaced  as 
well,  prompting  radical  changes 
in  administrative  arrangements. 
Severing  their  ties  with  the  parent 
institution,  the  Richmond  faculty 
in  1854  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  General  Assembly  that 
reconstituted  the  school  as  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

In  return  for  independence 
from  Hampden-Sydney  (and  to 
quiet  criticisms  within  profes- 
sional ranks)  the  faculty  agreed  to 
charter  provisions  allowing  the 
legislature  to  name  their  initial 
Board  of  Visitors  and  empowering 
the  governor  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  board.  State  influence  ex- 
panded still  more  in  1860  when, 
in  return  for  a  $30,000  legislative 
appropriation  for  a  new  hospital 
building,  the  faculty  signed  over 
control  of  all  college  property  to 
the  state. 

Its  prestige  bolstered  and  its 
facilities  improved  by  this  state 
affiliation,  the  college  performed 
admirably  during  the  Civil  War 
years,  when  it  was  one  of  only 
two  schools  of  its  sort  in  the 
Confederacy  to  remain  open  for 
the  duration.  Enrollments,  which 
had  peaked  at  228  in  1859-60, 
remained  high  during  the  war, 
and  the  institution  still  mustered 
155  students  during  the  final  year 
of  the  conflict. 

With  the  return  of  peace, 
however,  the  college  entered  a 
prolonged  era  of  hard  times  and 
of  renewed  controversy  over  its 
status.  Depleted  by 
Reconstruction-era  poverty  and 
social  turmoil,  enrollments 
plummeted  after  Appomattox, 
declining  to  only  35  students  for 
the  1869-70  session  and  remain- 
ing at  a  low  ebb  through  the  1870s 
and  early  1880s.  Miniscule  state 
appropriations  of  $1,500  per  year 
offered  little  relief  from  financial 


stringency,  and  the  Board  of 
Visitors  (at  times  unable  to 
assemble  a  quorum  for  its  meet- 
ings) provided  only  sporadic, 
superficial  direction  to  college 
affairs,  allowing  McCaw  virtual 
autonomy  over  the  ramshackle 
campus.  Faculty  efforts  to  expand 
the  curriculum,  notably  through 
the  addition  of  a  degree  program 
in  pharmacy,  failed  to  arrest  the 
downward  slide,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  an  ambitious  1880 
effort  to  expand  the  annual  course 
of  instruction  from  five  to  nine 
months.  (The  school  term  was 
trimmed  back  to  six  months  in 
1882.) 

Not  surprisingly,  criticism  of 
the  college  became  more  and 
more  vociferous,  exacerbated  by 
bitter  clashes  between  the  faculty 
and  other  Richmond  doctors  over 
questions  of  professional  compe- 
tence. The  1881  resignation  of  Dr. 
Hunter  Holmes  McGuire,  one  of 
the  school's  ablest  instructors, 
further  reduced  its  standing  with 
the  professional  community  and 
the  public  at  large. 

Clearly,  the  Medical  College 
was  vulnerable  to  attack  in  the 
post  Civil  War  decades,  and 
changes  in  the  state's  political 
climate  opened  the  doors  for 
wholesale  efforts  to  alter  the 
school's  management.  An  acrimo- 
nious dispute  over  Virginia's  $45 
million  public  debt  burden 
splintered  the  state's  dominant 
Conservative  (i.e.,  Democratic) 
organization  in  the  1870s.  Deter- 
mined to  uphold  the  state's 
"honor,"  the  party's  elitist  Funder 
element  insisted  that  the  creditor 
interests  be  repaid,  regardless  of 
the  hardships  such  a  course 
would  impose  on  a  war-ravaged 
and  depression-ridden  populace. 
By  contrast,  the  party's  Readjus- 
ter  wing  demanded  repudiation 
of  a  substantial  share  of  the  debt, 
increased  appropriations  for 
schools  and  other  social  services, 
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and  tax  cuts  for  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.  Rallying  the  votes 
of  farmers,  mountaineers,  and 
small  businessmen,  the  Readjus- 
tee captured  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1879  and,  with  the  added 
support  of  national  and  state 
Republicans  eager  to  break  the 
Democratic  "solid  South,"  elected 
William  E.  Cameron  to  the 
governorship  in  1881. 

These  developments  ushered  in 
a  period  of  political  ferment  and 
reform  unprecedented  in  Virginia 
history.  In  addition  to  enacting 
their  debt  program  into  law,  the 
state's  Readjuster-Republican 
rulers  expanded  educational 
opportunities  for  the  masses, 
blacks  as  well  as  whites;  reformed 
the  revenue  structure  to  impose 
new  levies  on  railroads  and  other 
corporate  interests  while  reducing 
those  on  small  property  owners; 
eliminated  payment  of  the  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting; 
abolished  the  use  of  the  whipping 
post  for  the  punishment  of 
criminals;  and  imposed  strict 
penalties  on  the  practice  of 
dueling.  Seeking  to  consolidate 
their  position,  Governor  Cameron 
and  his  associates  also  moved  to 
install  their  followers  in  hundreds 
of  posts  in  the  state  bureaucracy. 
To  the  dismay  of  the  Funder  elite, 
new  men  from  the  Readjuster  and 
Republican  ranks  supplanted 
Funder  sympathizers  as  tax 
assessors,  county  judges,  and 
public  school  administrators  from 
one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 

Similar  developments  took 
place  in  state-supported  colleges 
and  mental  hospitals.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  purged  a  host  of 
Funder  administrators  during  its 
1881-82  session,  and  adherents  of 
the  new  regime  soon  took  charge 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  (forerunner  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University),  the  various  lunatic 
asylums,  and  the  institute  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  in  Staun- 
ton. 

Although  most  of  its  faculty 
and  all  of  its  Board  of  Visitors 


were  Funders,  the  Medical 
College  received  relatively  little 
attention  during  this  initial  wave 
of  Readjuster  partisanship, 
perhaps  because  of  the  school's 
small  size  and  the  inconsequential 
amount  of  state  revenues  devoted 
to  its  support.  An  1881-82  legisla- 
tive inquiry  uncovered  indisput- 
able evidence  of  sloppy  book- 
keeping at  the  school,  notably 
that  Dean  McCaw  and  the  visitors 
had  failed  throughout  the  pre- 
vious decade  to  submit  annual 
reports  required  by  the  college's 
charter.  Nevertheless,  bills 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Delegates  to  replace  the 
visitors  and  teaching  staff  were 
not  enacted  into  law  in  spite  of 
vigorous  lobbying  efforts  by  local 
physicians  and  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Wheat,  a  disaffected  anatomy 
instructor  at  the  school.  Instead 
debates  over  other  issues  took 
precedence,  preventing  various 
reorganization  proposals  from 
coming  to  a  final  vote.  College 
officials  no  doubt  breathed  a 
collective  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
legislative  session  drew  to  a  close 
in  April  1882. 

This  respite  from  controversy 
proved  short-lived.  A  pair  of 
untoward  developments,  both 
transpiring  in  the  spring  of  1882, 
brought  affairs  at  the  college  to 
public  notice  once  again.  The  first 
occurred  during  the  school's 
commencement  exercises  when 
the  faculty,  angered  by  Lewis 
Wheat's  lobbying  efforts,  refused 
to  allow  him  to  present  an  award 
to  one  of  the  graduates.  Reports 
circulated  that  Wheat  had  been 
slighted  (and  subsequently  driven 
from  his  teaching  post)  because  of 
his  Readjuster  views,  and  the 
incident  endowed  him  with  the 
status  of  a  political  martyr.  A 
second,  more  damaging  dispute 
focused  on  the  use  of  the  college's 
hospital  building.  Vexed  by 
inadequate  revenues,  the  school 
in  the  1870s  had  turned  over 
management  of  its  hospital  to  a 
group  of  socially  prominent 
Richmond  churchwomen.  The 


women  agreed  to  operate  the 
facility  as  a  charitable  institution, 
the  Retreat  for  the  Sick,  and  to 
provide  for  the  care  of  indigent  as 
well  as  self-supporting  patients. 
The  college  continued  to  use  the 
building  for  instructional  pur- 
poses, including  the  training  of 
students  as  interns.  These  ar- 
rangements won  widespread 
popular  acceptance,  but — for 
reasons  not  entirely  clear — school 
authorities  decided  to  jettison  this 
philanthropic  approach.  Hoping 
to  interest  the  city  of  Richmond  in 
the  prospect  of  converting  the 
retreat  into  a  municipally  funded 
but  college-administered  hospital, 
the  faculty  voted  in  1882  to 
terminate  all  commitments  to  the 
churchwomen  and  requested 
them  to  vacate  the  premises 
within  six  months. 

This  high-handed  move  added 
many  new  names  to  the  school's 
already  extensive  list  of  critics. 
The  most  influential  of  these  was 
the  editor  of  the  Virginia  Medical 
Monthly,  Dr.  Landon  B.  Edwards, 
who  abandoned  his  previously 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the 
college  in  the  aftermath  of  this 
episode.  Obviously  incensed, 
Edwards  used  the  Monthly's  pages 
to  warn  the  school  that,  if  it  failed 
to  resume  its  support  for  the 
retreat,  an  "indignant  profession, 
as  well  as  community,  will  take 
matters  in  their  own  hands,  and 
require  the  retirement  of  the 
present  faculty,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  better  and  more  liberal 
one." 

Governor  Cameron,  too,  began 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
college  and  its  problems.  His 
concern  over  developments  at  the 
troubled  campus  was,  in  part,  a 
natural  consequence  of  his  duties 
as  the  state's  chief  executive 
officer,  but  political  considerations 
influenced  his  conduct  as  well.  In 
spite  of  its  achievements,  the 
Readjuster  regime  was  in  serious 
trouble.  Having  enacted  their 
reform  program  into  law,  the 
various  elements  of  the  insurgent 
coalition  had  begun  to  quarrel 
among  themselves — blacks 
against  whites,  Republicans 
against  erst-while  Conservatives — 


egged  on  by  inflammatory  Funder 
diatribes  against  the  Cameron 
administration's  racial  liberalism 
and  political  spoilsmanship. 
Anxious  to  regain  the  initiative, 
the  governor  and  his  associates 
decided  to  counterattack  by 
purging  still  more  opposition 
officeholders  and  replacing  them 
with  Readjuster  loyalists.  With  its 
professional  prestige  and  popular 
standing  at  an  all-time  low,  the 
Funder-dominated  Medical 
College  offered  an  inviting  target 
for  this  campaign. 

Cameron's  maneuvers  with 
reference  to  the  Richmond 
institution  began  in  the  summer 
of  1882  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
on  its  board  of  visitors.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  power  of  ap- 
pointment, he  named  the  contro- 
versial Lewis  Wheat  to  the  post, 
but  control  of  the  19-member 
board  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  its  Funder  majority.  It  was 
obvious  that  outright  replacement 
of  the  visitors  would  be  necessary 
to  overthrow  the  existing  college 
administration.  Cameron  recog- 
nized this  fact,  and  he  asked 
Readjuster  attorney  general  Frank 
S.  Blair  to  determine  the  extent  of 
gubernatorial  authority  in  the 
case.  Responding  on  September 
18,  1882,  Blair  maintained  that  the 
governor,  by  virtue  of  his  right  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  board, 
enjoyed  an  unrestricted  right  of 
appointment  that  encompassed 
the  power  to  create  vacancies  as 
well  as  to  fill  them.  Blair  also 
argued  that  the  visitors'  failure  to 
submit  legally  mandated  annual 
reports  for  the  previous  11  years 
provided  ample  justification  for 
dismissing  them  from  office. 

Armed  with  this  ruling,  Cam- 
eron took  prompt  action.  On 
September  22  he  announced  the 
removal  of  the  Funder  visitors 
and  the  appointment  of  a  new 
board  including,  among  others, 
Lieutenant  Governor  John  F. 
Lewis  and  several  physicians 
prominent  in  Readjuster  circles, 
notably  Lewis  Wheat.  Perhaps  as 


a  conciliatory  gesture  to  the  old 
board,  Cameron  asked  its  chair- 
man, Episcopal  bishop  Francis  M. 
Whittle,  to  continue  to  serve  with 
the  Readjuster  appointees,  but 
Whittle  declined.  Instead,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Funder  board  on 
September  28,  Whittle  declared 
his  belief  that  the  governor's 
course  in  the  matter  had  been 
illegal.  This  belief  was  shared  not 
only  by  the  bishop's  fellow 
visitors  but  by  most  of  the 
school's  faculty  as  well.  While  the 
old  board  made  ready  to  defend 
its  rights  in  the  courts,  if  need  be, 
Dean  McCaw  and  Professor 
Wellford  prepared  to  face  their 
Readjuster  adversaries  at  the 
college  doors.  The  stage  had  been 
set  for  confrontation. 

The  events  of  September  29, 
1882  did  not  lack  for  drama,  but 
initial  tensions  soon  yielded  to  an 
atmosphere  bordering  on  farce. 
Led  by  Lieutenant  Governor 
Lewis,  a  distinguished  64-year-old 
Republican  who  had  served  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  during  the  Recon- 
struction era,  a  quorum  of  the 
Cameron  board  made  their  way  to 
the  Medical  College.  In  the  yard 
of  the  school's  Egyptian  Building 
they  encountered  McCaw  and 
Wellford,  who  announced  that  the 
governor's  appointees  would  not 
be  allowed  to  inspect  the  college's 
property  or  records.  At  this  point 
the  following  exchange  took  place 
as  recorded  by  a  Richmond  Dis- 
patch reporter  present  at  the 
scene: 

"Are  the  doors  of  the  college 
locked?"  asked  Mr.  Lewis. 

"They  are,"  replied  Dr. 
Wellford. 

"Where  is  the  janitor?" 

"He  is  here,  but  you  will  not  be 
allowed  to  enter,"  said  Dr.  Mc- 
Caw. 

"Do  you  mean  to  resist  us  by 
force?"  asked  Mr.  Lewis. 

"I  do,"  said  Dr.  McCaw,  "and 
for  this  purpose,  the  police  of  the 
city  of  Richmond  are  present." 

Undeterred  by  the  proximity  of 
three  uniformed  officers,  agents 
of  Richmond's  Funder-dominated 
municipal  government,  the 
Cameron  visitors  proceeded  to 


organize  in  the  yard  for  the 
conduct  of  business.  The  lieuten- 
ant governor  was  promptly 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
board,  with  Wheat  being  chosen 
as  secretary.  Professor  Wellford, 
who  prided  himself  on  his  influ- 
ence with  the  old  board,  decided 
the  time  for  action  had  come. 
"Policemen,"  he  demanded, 
"come  here  and  stop  this  illegal 
organization."  The  officers,  led  by 
Sergeant  George  H.  Matthews, 
moved  toward  the  Cameron 
visitors.  A  brief  period  of  uncer- 
tainty ensued,  marked  by  an 
animated  discussion  between 
Lewis  and  McCaw.  Several 
members  of  the  new  board  with 
Judge  Nathaniel  B.  Meade  of 
Alexandria  taking  the  initiative, 
contended  the  group  should 
demand  entry  to  the  premises 
regardless  of  the  results.  "Let 
them  arrest  us  if  they  want  to," 
the  fiery  Meade  argued.  The 
lieutenant  governor  also  insisted 
on  gaining  access  to  the  school, 
and  McCaw  finally  ordered 
Matthews  to  take  the  Republican 
leader  into  custody.  Although 
understandably  uneasy  about 
carrying  out  this  command, 
especially  with  no  formal  warrant 
for  Lewis's  arrest,  the  officer 
complied. 

The  balance  of  the  day's  events 
proved  anticlimactic.  After 
dispatching  a  three-man  delega- 
tion to  inform  Cameron  about  the 
episode,  the  rest  of  the  visitors 
accompanied  the  police  and  the 
lieutenant  governor  (now  offi- 
cially under  arrest)  to  the  main 
police  station.  As  described  in  the 
Richmond  Dispatch,  this  journey 
was  not  without  its  amusing 
aspects: 
While  the  party  were  marching 
through  the  streets,  .  .  .  people 
would  ask,  "What's  the  mat- 
ter?" and  by  the  time  the 
company  reached  the  Old 
Market  quite  a  crowd  had 
collected  and  was  following 
after  it.  "They  have  arrested 
Governor  Lewis,"  said  some. 
"Who's  been  fighting?"  said 
others,  and  considerable 
excitement  prevailed. 


Reaching  the  station  house,  the 
group  awaited  the  arrival  of 
McCaw  and  Wellford,  who  were 
expected  to  register  formal 
complaints  against  the  lieutenant 
governor.  Twenty  minutes 
passed,  during  which  time  a 
measure  of  calm  was  restored. 
The  Cameron  visitors  indulged  in 
some  good-natured  joking  at 
Lewis'  expense,  and  he  re- 
sponded in  kind.  Developments 
then  took  an  even  more  surpris- 
ing turn.  Chief  of  Police  John  Poe 
appeared  on  the  scene  and 
announced  that  Lewis  and  his 
colleagues  were  free  to  leave. 
Apparently  doubting  the  legality 
of  the  arrest,  McCaw  and 
Wellford  had  declined  to  prefer 
charges.  Nevertheless,  the  dean 
and  his  Funder  associates  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the 
college  buildings. 

The  frustrations  of  the  Cameron 
visitors  had  only  begun. 
Thwarted  in  this  initial  attempt  to 
assert  their  authority,  they  met 
briefly  with  the  governor  and 
reconvened  at  Ford's  Hotel  the 
same  afternoon.  They  passed  a 
resolution  calling  the  faculty  to 
appear  before  them  in  24  hours  to 
explain  why  they  should  not  "be 
removed  from  their  respective 
positions"  for  involvement  in  or 
support  for  the  "illegal  proceed- 
ings" that  had  led  to  the  lieuten- 
ant governor's  arrest. 

Of  the  college's  eight  professors 
including    McCaw,  only  one, 
Dr.  Otis  F.  Manson,  appeared 
before  the  Cameron  board  on 
September  30  in  response  to  this 
ultimatum.  Manson,  who  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  physiology  and 
pathology,  had  long  been  critical 
of  McCaw's  administrative 
practices  and  had  been  further 
alienated  by  the  rest  of  the 
faculty's  attacks  on  Wheat,  a 
Manson  protege.  Thoroughly  at 
odds  with  his  colleagues,  Manson 
acknowledged  the  new  board's 
authority,  and  the  Cameron 
visitors  reciprocated  by  absolving 
him  from  any  blame  for  the 
events  of  the  previous  day.  At  the 


same  time,  however,  the  dissident 
professor  also  resigned  his  post  at 
the  college,  thus  depriving  the 
new  board  of  a  potentially  valu- 
able source  of  support  in  the 
faculty  ranks.  With  Manson's 
departure,  the  teaching  staff 
stood  as  a  unit  behind  its  embat- 
tled dean. 

Stung  by  repeated  setbacks,  the 
Cameron  visitors  struggled  to 
take  the  offensive  once  again. 
Their  September  30  proceedings 
at  Ford's  Hotel  witnessed  the 
passage  of  three  significant 
resolutions,  each  of  which  struck 
at  a  vulnerable  feature  of  the 
existing  college  regime.  The  first 
of  the  new  policy  statements 
assailed  the  faculty  for  severing 
ties  with  the  Retreat  for  the  Sick; 
the  Readjuster  board,  by  contrast, 
pledged  continuing  support  for 
that  philanthropic  agency.  An- 
other resolution  implicitly  cen- 
sured McCaw's  haphazard 
bookkeeping  by  demanding  the 
appointment  (as  part  of  a  general 
overhaul  of  the  school's  adminis- 
tration) of  a  "proper  accounting 
.  .  .  officer,  who  shall  ...  at 
stated  periods  render  detailed 
accounts  of  his  receipts  and 
disbursements."  A  final  declara- 
tion dealt  with  college  finances  in 
a  more  direct  and  immediate  way. 
When  informed  on  September  29 
of  the  faculty's  resistance,  Gover- 
nor Cameron  had  temporarily 
suspended  the  payment  of  state 
revenues  to  the  Richmond  institu- 
tion. On  September  30  the  new 
board  petitioned  him  to  prolong 
that  suspension  indefinitely,  until 
Readjuster  control  of  the  campus 
had  been  established.  Already 
hard-pressed  for  funds,  the 
faculty  would  have  to  choose 
between  submission  to  the 
Cameron  visitors  and  long-term 
forfeiture  of  government  support. 
Battle  lines  were  being  drawn. 

After  two  days  of  confrontation 
and  controversy,  the  Readjuster 
board  adjourned.  It  would  not 
meet  again  for  more  than  three 
months.  In  spite  of  threats, 
resolutions,  and  budget  cuts,  the 
original  visitors  and  faculty 
continued  to  hold  sway  at  the 
Medical  College.  Short  of  physical 


violence,  only  judicial  proceed- 
ings offered  promise  of  overturn- 
ing the  established  regime  at  the 
school,  but  the  Cameron  visitors 
had  declined,  for  the  time  being, 
to  bring  suit  against  their  oppo- 
nents. The  reason  for  this  delay 
was  obvious.  Virginia's  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  tribunal 
responsible  for  settlement  of  such 
disputes,  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
Funder  judges  whose  terms 
would  not  expire  until  January 
1883.  At  that  time  a  new  set  of 
Readjuster  jurists,  elected  during 
the  previous  legislative  session, 
would  take  office,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a  successful  suit  against 
the  Medical  College  would  be 
greatly  enhanced.  Among  the 
new  justices  was  Lunsford  L. 
Lewis,  brother  of  the  lieutenant 
governor.  Although  temporarily 
successful  in  frustrating  the 
Cameron  board,  Funder  officials 
at  the  school  nonetheless  faced  an 
ominous  and  uncertain  future. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  sides  in  the 
controversy  sought  to  rally  public 
support.  The  Readjuster  press, 
ably  seconded  by  the  Virginia 
Medical  Monthly,  denounced  the 
college  administration  for  unlaw- 
ful resistance  to  duly  constituted 
authority.  Taking  the  lead  in  this 
campaign,  the  Richmond  Whig 
lambasted  Dean  McCaw  and  his 
associates  for  "shameful  malprac- 
tice" and  urged  "prompt  and 
exemplary  punishment"  for  those 
involved  in  this  "dastardly  and 
insolent  and  outrageous"  defiance 
of  the  "official  representatives  of 
the  State." 

Disavowing  all  partisan  mo- 
tives, the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly 
insisted  that  the  original  visitors 
had  been  negligent,  that  the 
college  was  in  serious  need  of 
reorganization,  and  that  Cameron 
had  done  well  in  appointing  a 
"wide-awake,  active,  progressive 
Board." 

Predictably,  Virginia's  Funder 
press  and  politicians  were  uncon- 
vinced by  such  arguments. 
Instead  they  hailed  the  old-line 
faculty  and  visitors  as  champions 
of  customary  rights  against  the 


usurpations  of  a  spoils-hungry 
political  machine.  "The  .  .  . 
Governor  cannot  play  despot  with 
the  people,"  the  Richmond  State 
declared  on  October  16,  1882. 
"The  people  will  rise  up  against 
such  interference  in  their  affairs, 
and  honest  men  will  not  timidly 
shrink  from  doing  their  duty.  The 
Medical    College   will   live   when 
.  .  .  Cameron  .  .  .  shall  have  been 
forgotten."  Newspapers  across 
the  state  echoed  these  views. 
Lionized  for  their  resistance  to  the 
Readjuster  regime,  the  faculty 
enjoyed  significant  popular 
acclaim  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Civil  War. 

Editorial  attacks  and  counter- 
attacks could  not  resolve  the 
controversy,  of  course,  and  words 
eventually  gave  way  to  actions. 
The  Readjuster  justices  of  Virgin- 
ia's Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
took  office  on  January  5,  1883, 
opening  the  door  for  legal  pro- 
ceedings with  reference  to  the 
Medical  College.  The  Cameron 
board  began  to  reassemble  in 
Richmond  that  same  day;  by  the 
next  morning  15  of  the  visitors, 
well  over  a  quorum,  had  gathered 
at  Ford's  Hotel.  Eager  to  assert 
their  authority,  they  retraced  their 
steps,  with  Lieutenant  Governor 
Lewis  again  in  the  lead,  to  the 
Egyptian  Building.  This  time  no 
faculty  were  present  to  bar  the 
way,  but  an  equally  effective 
obstacle  soon  became  apparent: 
all  of  the  building's  doors  were 
locked.  Unable  to  convince  the 
guard  to  admit  them,  the  visitors 
took  temporary  refuge  from  the 
January  weather  on  the  porch  of 
the  building.  After  a  brief  meeting 
marked  by  the  passage  of  resolu- 
tions attacking  the  old  board  and 
faculty,  they  retreated  to  the  more 
congenial  confines  of  Ford's 
Hotel.  That  evening  they  dis- 
cussed the  day's  developments 
with  Attorney  General  Blair,  who 
had  already  prepared  a  petition  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals. 
Leaving  matters  in  his  hands,  the 
visitors  adjourned.  The  Medical 
College  dispute  had  entered  its 
last  and  decisive  phase. 

Various  preliminary  proceed- 
ings occupied  the  attention  of  the 


"The  faculty  enjoyed 

significant  popular  acclaim 

for  the  first  time  since  the 

Civil  War." 


"The  justices  unanimously 

ruled  in  the  old  board's 

favor  on  the  major  point  at 

issue." 


state's  highest  court  in  January 
and  February  of  1883,  forcing 
postponement  of  the  Medical 
College  case  (Lewis  v.  Whittle) 
until  March.  Meanwhile,  both 
sides  expressed  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  outcome,  although  the 
partisans  of  the  Cameron  board 
apparently  had  greater  cause  for 
optimism.  Judge  Lewis  disquali- 
fied himself  from  participation  in 
the  case  because  of  his  kinship 
with  the  lieutenant  governor,  but 
the  remaining  justices — Thomas 
T.  Fauntleroy,  Drury  A.  Hinton, 
Benjamin  W.  Lacy,  and  Robert  A. 
Richardson — had  all  been  staunch 
Readjuster  loyalists  before  their 
elevation  to  the  bench.  Richard- 
son had  made  an  unsuccessful  bid 
for  the  lieutenant  governorship  in 
1877  as  an  advocate  of  debt 
repudiation;  Lacy  had  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  Readjuster- 
dominated  House  of  Delegates  in 
1879-80;  Fauntleroy,  after  a  term 
in  the  state  Senate,  had  held  the 
post  of  secretary  of  the  state  from 
1880  until  1882;  Hinton,  a  Peters- 
burg attorney,  had  long  been 
prominent  in  Readjuster  circles  as 
well.  If  partisan  considerations 
exerted  a  major  influence,  there- 
fore, it  was  obvious  that  the 
Cameron  visitors  would  enjoy  a 
decided  edge  over  their  Funder 
rivals. 

The  case  came  before  the  court 
on  March  7,  1883.  Representing 
the  Readjuster  board,  Attorney 
General  Blair  pursued  a  predicta- 
ble course  in  his  arguments.  He 
maintained  that  the  governor  had 
an  implied  right  to  create  vacan- 
cies in  the  visitorial  ranks  as  well 
as  to  fill  them,  that  the  Medical 
College  was  a  state  institution 
subject  in  all  respects  to  state 
control,  and  that  the  governor 
had  acted  in  the  public  interest  in 
attempting  to  replace  the  original 
board.  "I  may  well  ask,"  he 
declared,  "if  .  .  .  [the  old  visitors'] 
failure  to  make  an  annual  report, 
as  demanded  both  by  the  charter 
of  the  college  and  the  general  law 
of  colleges,  for  the  long  period  of 
ten  or  11  years,  does  not  amount 
to  misbehavior  and  neglect  of 
official  duty?"  To  remedy  this 
situation,  Blair  urged  the  court  to 


issue  a  writ  compelling  the 
school's  Funder  board  to  relin- 
quish control  to  the  Cameron 
appointees. 

The  original  visitors  employed  a 
formidable  battery  of  legal  talent 
to  refute  these  contentions. 
Among  those  speaking  for  the  old 
board  were  a  former  U.S.  senator 
and  a  former  justice  of  the  state 
Supreme  Court,  John  W.  Johnston 
and  Joseph  Christian,  respec- 
tively. Developing  their  case  in 
detail  and  at  length,  the  counsel 
for  the  defense  adopted  two 
major  lines  of  argument.  The  first 
and  most  venturesome  of  these 
involved  the  claim  that,  state 
appropriations  notwithstanding, 
the  Medical  College  was  still  a 
private  school  with  vested  rights 
and  privileges  that  public  officials 
could  neither  terminate  nor 
infringe.  Secondly,  lawyers  for 
the  original  board  focused  a 
withering  fire  on  Blair's  conten- 
tion that  Cameron  could  remove 
visitors  at  will.  Instead  they  noted 
that  the  General  Assembly  had 
named  the  initial  membership  of 
the  board  under  the  college's  1854 
charter,  which  had  only  autho- 
rized the  governor  to  fill  vacan- 
cies, not  to  create  them,  and  that 
none  of  Cameron's  predecessors 
had  asserted  a  right  of  removal, 
implied  or  otherwise.  If  the 
attorney  general's  views  were 
upheld,  the  defense  continued, 
the  current  governor  would 
possess  discretionary  power  to 
discharge  appointive  officials 
throughout  the  state  "no  matter 
how  carefully  the  Legislature  may 
have  endeavored  to  secure  to 
them  either  fixed  terms  or  perma- 
nency of  tenure."  This  would  give 
Cameron  "a  patronage  absolutely 
royal  in  extent,  exceeding  that  of 
the  King  of  England,  and  such  as 
no  previous  governor  has  under- 
taken to  enjoy."  In  the  light  of 
these  assertions,  defense  counsel 
argued  that  the  jurists  should 
overrule  Cameron's  appointments 
and  sustain  the  original  board. 

After  eight  hours  of  testimony, 
the  court  concluded  its  hearings 
on  the  case.  More  than  a  month 
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passed  before  the  justices  an- 
nounced their  verdict,  a  delay 
that  prompted  yet  another  round 
of  rumors  and  speculation  con- 
cerning the  outcome.  At  last,  on 
April  19,  1883,  the  decision  came. 
Avoiding  partisan  bias,  the  court 
unanimously  sided  with  the 
Funder  visitors.  While  disagree- 
ing with  defense  counsel's  claim 
that  the  Medical  College  was  a 
private  school  with  vested  rights, 
the  justices  unanimously  ruled  in 
the  old  board's  favor  on  the  major 
point  at  issue. 

According  to  the  court's  deci- 
sion, the  governor  had  exceeded 
his  authority  by  attempting  to 
create  vacancies  in  the  visitorial 
ranks.  Only  the  legislature,  which 
had  granted  the  school's  charter 
in  1854,  possessed  the  right  to 
remove  visitors  and  appoint  an 
entirely  new  board.  Readjuster 
legislators  had  admitted  as  much, 
the  court  noted,  by  introducing 
the  various  ill-fated  "reorganiza- 
tion" bills  with  reference  to  the 
school  in  the  1881-82  General 
Assembly.  "To  conclude,"  Judge 
Lacy  declared  in  behalf  of  his 
colleagues, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
power  of  visitation  as  to  this 
college  is  ...  by  the  charter 
expressly  reserved  in  the 
Legislature,  and  not  granted  to 
the  Governor.  .  .  .  These 
visitors  in  this  case  hold  [office] 
...  at  the  will  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, subject  to  be  removed 
whenever  the  Legislature  shall 
so  provide.  The  Legislature  has 
not  so  provided,  and  so  the 
writ  in  this  case  must  be 
denied. 

Understandably,  this  ruling 
sparked  joy  in  the  Funder  ranks 
and  dismay  among  the  Readjus- 
tee. Speaking  for  the  victorious 
side  in  the  dispute,  the  Danville 
(Virginia)  Register  expressed 
satisfaction  that  the  court  had 
upheld  the  "laws  of  the  State"  by 
administering  a  "back-handed 
lick"  to  the  governor.  At  the  other 
extreme,  the  Richmond  Whig 
offered  a  decidedly  different 
appraisal.  Although  disappointed 
by  the  verdict,  the  Readjuster 
organ  reaffirmed  its  belief  in  the 


propriety  of  Cameron's  conduct 
and  implied  that  the  cause  was 
not  entirely  lost  but  that  the  next 
legislative  session  might  well 
implement  needed  reforms  at  the 
college. 

Such  hopes  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Aided  by  fac- 
tional turmoil  and  racial  antago- 
nisms in  the  Readjuster  ranks,  the 
Funders,  now  calling  themselves 
Democrats,  captured  both  houses 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
1883  legislative  elections.  Two 
years  later  Cameron  surrendered 
the  executive  mansion  to 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  a  traditionalist 
Democrat.  The  Readjuster  move- 
ment was  at  an  end;  the  political 
threat  to  the  old-line  regime  at  the 
Medical  College  had  collapsed. 

Exhilarated  by  their  triumph, 
the  faculty  used  the  school's  1883- 
84  Announcement  to  boast  that 
the  crisis  had  resulted  in  the 
"complete  vindication  of  the 
present  management."  Neverthe- 
less, controversy  continued  to  vex 
the  campus  for  years  to  come. 
The  Virginia  Medical  Monthly  kept 
up  a  drumfire  of  criticism  through 
the  mid  1880s,  denouncing  the 
college  for  failing  to  elevate 
professional  standards  and 
neglecting  to  seek  the  best  talent 
for  its  instructional  staff.  Old 
conflicts  with  Richmond  physi- 
cians smoldered  as  well,  prompt- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  rival 
school,  the  University  College  of 
Medicine,  in  1893.  Initially 
headed  by  the  redoubtable 
Hunter  Holmes  McGuire,  the  new 
institution  provided  vigorous  and 
sometimes  bitter  competition  for 
the  Medical  College  until  the  two 
faculties  merged  in  1913. 

This  survey  of  the  Medical 
College's  problems  after  the  1882- 
83  struggle  suggests  an  interest- 
ing line  of  conjecture:  Would  the 
school  have  benefited  if  the 
Cameron  visitors  had  been  able 
through  legally  permissible  means 
to  take  charge  of  its  affairs? 
Although  no  definitive  answer  to 
this  question  is  possible,  the 
experience  of  other  state  institu- 
tions during  the  Readjuster 


hegemony  suggests  that  such 
would  have  been  the  case. 
Cameron's  appointees  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  compiled  creditable 
records  in  their  respective  posts. 
With  rare  exceptions,  they 
avoided  partisan  bias  in  their 
choice  of  teachers  and  worked 
with  considerable  success  to 
upgrade  educational  facilities, 
curricular  offerings,  and  budget- 
ary arrangements.  The  Medical 
College  shared  in  none  of  these 
reforms. 

By  successfully  defying  the 
Readjusters,  therefore,  the  old- 
line  faculty  and  visitors  may  well 
have  harmed  the  institution  they 
sought  to  protect.  Battered  from 
without  and  from  within,  the 
school  experienced  many  misfor- 
tunes in  the  post  Civil  War 
decades.  Ironically,  one  of  the 
worst  of  these  appears  to  have 
been  its  victory  over  the  Cameron 
board. 


Dr.  Moore  is  an  associate  professor  of  history  at 
the  university. 
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The  architectural  perspective: 
a  campus  revisited 


Throughout  both  campuses  of  the 
university  are  many  buildings  of 
architectural  significance.  On  the 
MCV  Campus  there  are  neo- 
classical mansions  and  mid  19th 
century  institutional  buildings 
coexisting  with  the  high  rise 
medical  center  and  its  multi-story 
pedestrian  bridges. 

A  new  catalog,  Architecture  in 
Downtown  Richmond,  by  local 
architect  Robert  P.  Winthrop,  has 
been  published  which  includes 
many  buildings  on  the  MCV 
Campus.  Winthrop's  comments  on 
the  buildings  vary  with  the  archi- 
tectural and  historical  significance 
of  the  structures;  emphasis  is  on 
the  older  buildings . 

The  book,  with  photography 
primarily  done  by  Richard  Cheek 
of  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  is 
available  through  the  Historic 
Richmond  Foundation,  2407  East 
Grace  Street,  Richmond,  VA  23223. 

Following  is  a  brief  explanation 
of  architectural  expansion  in 
Richmond's  downtown  area  from 
1915-82  with  excerpted  comments 
by  the  author  on  several  MCV 
Campus  buildings. 


Since  World  War  I,  Richmond 
has  seen  two  periods  of 
significant  architectural  activity. 
The  first  lasted  from  1919  until  the 
early  1930s,  when  the  Great 
Depression  and  World  War  II  all 
but  ended  such  activity. 

In  the  1950s  and  early  1960s 
comparatively  little  building  was 
done  in  downtown  Richmond.  It 
was  in  the  late  1960s  when  large 
scale  construction  finally  resumed 
and  continued  into  the  1970s  to 
early  1980s,  with  some  of  the 
largest  developments  in  the  history 
of  the  city. 

Richmond's  population  grew 
rapidly  between  1880  and  1930. 
The  introduction  of  the  electric 
street  car  in  1887  permitted  the 
creation  of  new  urban  and  subur- 
ban residential  districts  to  the 
north,  south,  and  west.  Monument 
Avenue  was  laid  out  in  1890,  as 
were  the  first  of  the  North  Side 
suburban  neighborhoods.  The 
residential  center  of  the  city  began 
to  move  west,  from  Capitol  Square 
to  the  Fan  District,  then  called  the 
Lee  District.  The  growth  in  the 
west  was  almost  explosive.  A 
guidebook  to  the  city  published  in 
1906  said  that  more  than  1,000 
houses  were  built  in  the  Lee 
District  between  1900-06. 

This  expansion  was  supported 
by  the  city's  population  growth, 
and  by  the  gradual  abandonment 
of  residential  areas  in  Central 
Richmond,  in  the  century's  early 
decades,  especially  along  Grace 
and  Franklin  Streets. 

Following  World  War  I,  these 
areas  were  being  converted  to  retail 
or  office  use,  accelerating  a  trend 
which  had  begun  before  the  war. 
Grace  Street  became  a  stylish 
shopping  street,  more  elegant  than 
Broad  Street  with  its  hurly-burly 
atmosphere. 

Then,  surprisingly,  Broad  Street 
stopped  its  westward  growth.  It  is 
possible  that  the  high  rise  offices 


near  Capitol  Square  were  too  far 
away  from  the  newer  retail  areas  at 
Adams  and  Broad  for  employees 
there  to  indulge  in  lunchtime 
shopping.  For  whatever  reason, 
the  two  biggest  department  stores, 
Miller  &  Rhoads  and  Thalhimers, 
developed  at  Grace  and  Sixth 
Streets.  They  were  joined  by 
smaller  stores  like  Berry-Burk  and 
several  spectacular  theaters:  the 
Colonial,  the  Towne,  and  Loew's, 
and  a  large  hotel,  the  John  Mar- 
shall. 

Since  the  1920s  the  governmen- 
tal, medical,  financial,  and  retail 
districts  have  remained  in  the  same 
locations.  They  have  chosen  to 
expand  around  their  historic 
boundaries,  creating  an  unusually 
dense  pattern  of  development. 
Main  Street  has  become  a  typical 
American  office  canyon;  the 
medical  center  a  megastructure 
linked  by  multi-story  pedestrian 
bridges. 

The  buildings  of  the  1920s  were 
of  many  styles  and  varied  greatly  in 
character.  They  include  John 
Eberson's  wildly  imaginative 
Loew's  Theatre  and  Alfred  Charles 
Bossom's  superb,  but  somber 
triumphal  arch  for  the  Virginia 
Trust  Company.  The  CNB  tower 
and  the  John  Marshall  Hotel  are 
good  examples  of  the  tapering 
skyscraper  tower  of  the  1920s. 

Equally  impressive  are  the  shops 
and  boutiques  which  line  Grace 
Street.  Many  of  these  are  small 
masterpieces  of  the  decorative  art 
of  the  1920s,  beautifully  crafted 
buildings  of  individual  character. 

The  buildings  of  the  1920s  were 
in  the  Classical  style  of  the  first  part 
of  the  century,  or  in  two  new 
styles.  Spanish  (or  Mission)  design 
was  popular  for  smaller  shops,  and 
modern  architectural  trends  were 
represented  by  Art  Deco. 
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The  Depression  entirely  trans- 
formed Richmond's  architecture. 
For  decades  lavish  ornamentation 
and  fine  materials  had  character- 
ized it.  Richly  articulated  buildings 
with  beautifully  developed  decora- 
tion had  distinguished  the  best 
work  in  the  city.  However,  the 
financial  realities  of  the  Depression 
ended  this.  Throughout  the  1930s 
buildings  became  increasingly 
simple,  stripped  of  ornamentation 
and  decoration.  The  same  archi- 
tects who  created  superb  Art  Deco 
boutiques  in  1929  were  construct- 
ing simple  brick  boxes  without  any 
architectural  embellishments  by 
the  1950s. 

During  the  Depression  and 
World  War  II,  little  development 
occurred  in  the  downtown  area, 
and  major  new  construction  did 
not  resume  until  the  1960s.  The 
1950s  and  1960s  were  marked  by 
losses  of  historic  buildings  without 
new  construction  to  fill  the  void. 
Construction  of  1-95  and  1-64,  and 
later  the  downtown  expressway, 
wiped  out  large  sections  of  the  city. 
The  development  of  the  Civic 
Center  and  the  Coliseum  caused 
further  destruction:  parking  lots 
devasted  many  areas. 

On  the  whole,  the  downtown 
development  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s  is  uninspired  and  uninterest- 
ing. It  lacks  the  flair  and  sophistica- 
tion of  earlier  work.  Individual 
buildings  were  designed  without 
regard  for  the  surrounding  envi- 
ronment. The  state  office  complex 
to  the  east  of  Capitol  Square 
impresses  one  as  a  collection  of 


individual  masses  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  parking  lots.  The  unity  of 
design  contemplated  in  the 
original  plan  failed  to  materialize, 
and  the  area  looks  barren  and  ill 
kempt. 

Fortunately  this  trend  did  not 
continue  into  the  1970s.  The  1970s 
were  marked  by  an  awakened 
interest  in  the  city's  historic 
character;  buildings  and  even 
entire  districts  have  been  restored 
and  revitalized.  ShockoeSlip, 
which  had  become  a  down-at-the- 
heels  warehouse  district,  was 
transformed  into  a  thriving  enter- 
tainment and  restaurant  area,  and 
restoration  of  the  Ironfronts  was 
the  first  of  many  major  renovation 
projects  on  Main  Street. 

Franklin  Street,  which  seemed 
doomed  as  a  historic  thoroughfare 
in  1970,  has  been  the  scene  of 
renovation  of  most  of  its  important 
houses.  The  Garden  Club  of 
Virginia,  Engineers  Club,  and  the 
Junior  League  of  Richmond  all 
have  established  their  clubhouses 
in  historic  residence  on  Franklin 
Street.  All  of  the  historic  houses, 
museums,  and  sites  in  the  MCV 
Campus  area  have  been  restored  or 
expanded  since  1970.  Two  fine 
motion  picture  houses,  the  Empire 
and  Loew's,  have  been  converted 
into  legitimate  theaters. 


"The  1970s  were  marked  by  an  awakened  interest 
in  the  city's  historic  character;  buildings  and  even  entire 
districts  have  been  restored  and  revitalized.  All  of  the 
historic  houses,  museums,  and  sites  in  the  MCV  Campus 
area  have  been  restored  or  expanded  since  1970." 


1200  East  Clay  Street 
Academy  of 
Medicine/Tompkins-McCaw  Library 

2932 

Baskervill  &  Lambert,  architects 

A  handsome  neo-Georgian  building, 

the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the 

connected  Tompkins-McCaw  Library 

are  comparatively  rare  examples  of  this 

style  in  the  downtown  area.  The 

building  is  detailed  handsomely  and 

relates  well  to  the  White  House  of  the 

Confederacy  across  the  street. 


U05  East  Clay  Street 
Maupin-Maury  House 

2846 

Built  for  the  eminent  doctor,  Socrates 
Maupin,  this  Greek  Revival  house  was 
best  known  as  the  residence  of 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  Maury,  a 
sailor  and  scientist  who  pioneered  in 
the  discovery  and  charting  of  ocean 
currents,  experimented  with  torpedoes 
in  this  house.  He  left  MCV  for  a 
distinguished  career  with  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  the  1850s. 

The  building  currently  houses  the 
MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU. 
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22  22  East  Clay  Street 
McGuire  Hall 

2812,  fourth  floor  addition  1940-41 
Built  by  the  University  College  of 
Medicine  which  merged  with  MCV  in 
1913,  McGuire  Hall  does  not  have  the 
picturesque  characteristics  of  buildings 
that  are  devoted  to  the  liberal  arts.  The 
pattern  of  simple  large  windows 
separated  by  brick  pilasters  is  a  logical 
expression  of  the  building's  functional 
needs. 

1110  East  Clay  Street 
McGuire  Hall  addition 

2955 

Carl  Lindner,  architect 

A  late  work  by  a  distinguished  local 

architect,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first 

use  of  precast  concrete  panels  in 

Richmond.  However,  the  panels  have 

not  aged  well. 

2008  East  Clay  Street 
Grant  House 

2857,  renovation  and  addition  1908 
Noland  &  Baskeroill,  architects 
One  of  the  largest  houses  built  in 
Richmond  just  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  it 
was  occupied  by  the  William  Grant 
family.  Converted  to  the  Sheltering 
Arms  Hospital  in  1908,  the  house  is 
unusually  massive. 

William  Grant's  son,  James, 
murdered  the  editor  of  Southern 
Opinion  in  1868,  shooting  him  in  broad 
daylight  on  Main  Street.  The  resulting 
scandal  greatly  damaged  the  family's 
reputation. 

The  ornament  of  the  windows  is  cast 
iron,  and  the  cornice  is  wood.  The 
house  illustrates  the  extent  to  which 
industrialized  processes  were  absorbed 
into  Richmond's  residential 
architecture  before  the  Civil  War. 
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1000  East  Clay  Street 

Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  House 

2820 

This  home  originally  belonged  to 
United  States  senator  Benjamin 
Watkins  Leigh,  one  of  the  most 
important  political  figures  in  Virginia 
during  the  1820s  and  1830s.  The  house 
was  originally  Federal  style,  but  major 
alterations  in  the  1850s  obscured  this 
by  converting  it  to  the  Italianate  style. 


2223  East  Marshall  Street 

Egyptian  Building 

2845 

Thomas  S.  Stewart,  architect 

Built  to  house  the  Medical  College  of 

Virginia,  the  Egyptian  Building  is  a  rare 

example  of  the  Egyptian  Revival  style, 

the  least  common  of  the  various  19th 

century  revival  styles.  Egyptian 

architecture  was  difficult  to  adapt  for 

modern  use  and  was  used  generally 

only  on  buildings  associated  with  death 

or  incarceration,  such  as  cemetery 

gates  and  prisons. 


Philadelphia  architect  Thomas  S. 
Stewart  used  the  Egyptian  Building  for 
a  medical  school;  whether  in  reference 
to  death  or  the  tradition  of  ancient 
Egyptian  medicine  is  unclear.  The 
building  is  a  superb  example  of  the 
style,  massive  and  impressive.  Its 
battened  walls  and  Egyptian  columns 
make  it  one  of  the  more  convincing 
examples. 

The  interior  was  entirely  rebuilt  in 
1932  by  Baskervill  &  Son.  The  Egyptian 
style  auditorium  and  lobby  are 
noteworthy.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
eccentric  cast  iron  fence  surrounding  it. 
Cast  in  Richmond  by  F.  W.  Barnes,  it 
makes  use  of  stylized  mummies  to 
support  stretches  of  diagonal  iron 
fencing. 

The  upper  levels  of  the  building  are 
currently  being  remodeled  by  Glave 
Newman  Anderson  Architects. 


2229  East  Marshall  Street 

Dooley  Hospital 

2927-20 

Noland  &  Baskervill,  architects 

A  modest  and  unpretentious  small 

hospital  built  in  the  form  of  an  Italian 

palazzo,  it  lacks  the  elegant  detail  of 

most  of  Noland  and  Baskervill's  work. 

Its  simple  dignity  and  handsome 

proportions,  however,  contribute  to  its 

effectiveness. 

2202  East  Marshall  Street 

A.  D.  Williams  Memorial  Clinic 

2936 

Baskervill  &  Son,  architects 

The  original  portion  of  the  Art  Deco 

styled  West  Hospital,  this  low  wing  is 

massed  beautifully  and  simply,  but  is 

effectively  detailed.  Now  bisected  by 

multilevel  walkways  which  connect  it 

to  the  newer  parts  of  the  medical 

complex,  the  basic  strength  of  the 

building's  design  has  survived. 
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3225  East  Marshall  Street 

St.  Philip's  Hospital/East  Hospital 

1917-20 

Noland  &  Baskervill,  architects 

Built  as  a  large  hospital,  this  structure 

is  now  dwarfed  by  the  huge  modern 

hospital  surrounding  it.  St.  Philip's  was 

built  for  black  patients  and  cost 

$250,000,  which  was  raised  by  public 

subscription. 


1300  East  Marshall  Street 
Ennion  G.  Williams  Hospital/ 
North  Hospital 

1954 

Baskervill  &  Son,  architects 

A  multi-story  hospital  built  in  the 

streamlined  modernist  style  of  the 

1940s  and  early  1950s,  this  building  is 

now  incorporated  into  the  new 

hospital.  It  was  originally  constructed 

as  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium. 


2200  East  Marshall  Street 
Main  Hospital 
2982 

Ellerby  Associates,  architects 
The  new  hospital  was  designed  by  the 
architects  of  the  Mayo  Clinic.  Multi- 
level walkways  connect  it  to  all  major 
buildings  in  the  medical  complex. 

This  hospital  represents  the  largest 
expenditure  ever  made  by  the  state  of 
Virginia  on  a  single  building.  The 
multiple  bridges  and  sheer  mass  are 
undeniably  impressive,  but  the 
building  tends  to  be  scaleless  and 
intimidating.  However,  the  interior 
spaces  are  impressive.  The  historic 
landmarks  which  flank  the  hospital, 
the  White  House  of  the  Confederacy 
and  the  Egyptian  Building,  serve  to 
ameliorate  this  problem. 
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1100  East  Marshall  Street 

Nelson  Clinic 

2965 

Lee,  King,  &  Poole,  architects 

This  clinical  facility  is  housed  in  a 

precast  concrete  building. 


2202  East  Marshall  Street 

Sanger  Hall 

2963,  extended  1976 

Lee,  King,  &  Poole,  architects 

This  is  the  main  medical  education 

facility  on  the  campus.  The  building 

would  be  merely  big  and  bland  were  it 

not  covered  with  a  remarkable  shade  of 

turquoise  ceramic  tile. 
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1012  East  Marshall  Street 
Stephen  Putney  House 

3859,  restored  1980 
SWA,  architects 

Built  for  Samuel  Ayers  in  1859,  this 
house  is  named  for  Stephen  Putney 
who  owned  it  from  1862  to  1894. 
Basically  a  Greek  Revival  house,  it  has 
incorporated  an  Italianate  cornice  and 
doorway,  thus  making  the  transition  to 
Italianate. 

Its  most  notable  feature  is  the 
spectacular  cast  iron  side  porch,  the 
earliest  porch  known  to  have  been 
made  in  Richmond.  Manufactured  by 
the  Phoenix  Foundry  with  three  levels 
of  cast  iron,  it  is  the  only  surviving 
early  multi-story  porch  in  the  city. 

The  building  now  houses  the  MCV 
Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Graduate  Affairs. 


1010  East  Marshall  Street 

Samuel  Putney  House 

1861,  restored  1981 

SWA,  architects 

This  house  built  for  Samuel  Putney 

completes  the  transition  to  the 

Italianate  style  with  no  trace  of  Greek 

Revival.  The  arched  windows  are 

framed  with  elaborate  cast  iron,  and 

the  cast  iron  porch  is  notable. 

During  the  recent  restoration  wall 
paintings  imitating  molded  panels  were 
discovered  in  the  major  rooms.  These 
have  been  carefully  restored  and 
repainted,  returning  the  interior  to  its 
mid-Victorian  elegance. 

The  Gerontology  Program  and  the 
Virginia  Center  on  Aging  are  housed  in 
this  building. 


WOO  East  Marshall  Street 

VMI  Building 

c.  1915 

This  is  the  last  home  of  the  Virginia 

Mechanics  Institute,  a  night  and 

vocational  school  which  has  since  been 

replaced  by  a  portion  of  VCU  and  by 

J.  Sargeant  Reynolds  Community 

College. 

VMI  offered  classes  in  drafting  and 
architectural  drawing,  and  several 
major  local  architects  were  trained 
there.  The  building  itself  is  dignified,  if 
not  distinguished.  The  simple  window 
pattern  and  brickwork  are  utilitarian  in 
appearance,  as  was  felt  to  be 
appropriate  for  a  trade  school. 


2203  East  Broad  Street 

Memorial  Hospital/South  Hospital 

2900 

One  of  the  earliest  surviving  hospitals 
in  Richmond,  this  building  is  a  well- 
detailed  exercise  in  the  style  of  the 
English  Renaissance,  rendered  in  white 
brick  and  matching  terra  cotta.  The 
exterior  is  far  more  elaborate  than  that 
of  any  previous  Richmond  hospital, 
and  its  proximity  to  Capitol  Square  and 
prominent  location  on  Broad  Street 
may  have  influenced  its  design. 

The  hospital  was  established  with  a 
$160,000  gift  from  banker  John  L. 
Williams  as  a  memorial  to  his  daughter, 
Charlotte,  who  accidentally  drowned  in 
1884.  Cleaned  and  renovated,  it  could 
be  a  classical  jewel  on  Broad  Street,  as 
well  as  an  appropriate  transitional 
element  at  the  entrance  to  Capitol 
Square. 


302  College  Street 

First  African  Baptist  Church/ 

Randolph  Minor  Annex 

2876 

The  mother  church  of  every  black 
Baptist  church  in  Richmond,  this 
building  is  a  landmark.  It  is  located  on 
the  site  of  the  original  First  Baptist 
Church  built  in  1802,  which  housed  the 
Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1829-30. 

In  1841  the  Baptists  built  a  new 
church  a  block  to  the  west  and  sold  the 
original  church  to  the  congregation's 
black  members.  The  congregation 
prospered  and  in  1876  they  rebuilt  their 
church.  Surprisingly  similar  in  design 
to  the  1841  church  just  up  the  hill,  this 
was  one  of  the  last  Greek  Revival 
buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  city. 

The  church  has  been  extensively 
renovated  to  provide  university  offices. 
However,  the  second  floor  gallery  level 
remains  intact  with  a  metal  ceiling  and 
the  original  color  scheme.  The  interior 
could  be  restored  without  much 
difficulty  for  use  as  a  meeting  or  lecture 
hall.  Its  historic  significance  and 
architectural  quality  demand  careful 
treatment  in  the  future. 


North  side  of  1200  Mock  of  East  Broad 

Street 

Monumental  Church 

1824,  Robert  Mills,  architect 

Restored  1976-81,  Clave  Newman 

Anderson,  architects 

Combining  great  historical  and 

architectural  interest,  the  Monumental 
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Church  is  one  of  Richmond's  most 
important  landmarks.  Monsieur 
Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire's  Academy 
was  erected  in  1786  and  Virginia 
ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  there  in  1788.  The  Academy 
failed  and  was  converted  to  a  theatre 
which  later  burned.  In  1806  a  new 
theatre  was  built  near  the  site  on  Broad 
Street  hill. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas  1811,  a 
stagehand  in  that  theatre  raised  a 
chandelier  into  the  stage  rigging 
without  extinguishing  the  candles.  The 
oil  paint  and  canvas  scenery  caught  fire 
and  within  minutes  72  people  were 
dead  in  one  of  the  worst  theatre  fires  in 
American  history.  They  were  buried  in 
a  vault  erected  in  the  ruins,  and  the 
city  began  to  raise  money  for  a 
monument — the  Monumental  Church. 

John  Marshall  was  on  the  building 
committee.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
worshipped  there,  as  did  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  family. 

Its  original  congregation  built  and 
moved  to  St.  Paul's  Church  in  1845, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the 
Monumental  Church  was  altered 
regularly  and  extensively.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  Foundation  which  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  restoring  the 
building  to  its  original  appearance. 


2220  East  Broad  Street 

Cabaniss  Hall/Nursing  Education 

Building 

2927 

Baskervill  &  Lambert,  architects 

A  midrise  building  which  houses  the 

School  of  Nursing,  this  facility  makes 

use  of  Lombardic  and  Italianate 

decorative  motifs  to  enliven  the 

facades.  Though  unassuming,  the 

building  is  dignified  and  is  a 

sympathetic  neighbor  for  Monumental 

Church. 


2200  East  Broad  Street 

MCV  Hospital/West  Hospital 

2936-42 

Baskervill  &  Son,  architects 

For  decades  this  high  rise  building  with 

its  pyramidal  roof  line  and  massing 

was  the  most  prominent  element  on 

the  Richmond  skyline.  Good  planning 

practice  of  the  1930s  suggested  that  a 

central  core  with  radiating  wards  was 

the  ideal  form  for  a  hospital.  Here  the 

cruciform  wings  rise  to  stepbacks  with 

solariums  and  decks  to  give  the 

building  the  ziggurat-Iike  massing 

which  then  was  felt  to  be  appropriate 

for  skyscrapers. 

The  building  was  constructed  in  two 
phases.  The  low  wing  on  Marshall 
Street  was  built  in  1936  and  the  high 
rise  wing  in  1941.  Having  been 
constructed  during  the  Depression, 
they  lack  the  lavish  ornamentation 
which  might  have  been  found  a  decade 
earlier.  The  buildings  are  well-detailed, 
nonetheless,  with  a  particularly  fine 
brass  grille  on  the  Broad  Street  side. 
This  is  the  last  major  ornamental  work 
done  in  Richmond. 


302  North  11th  Street 
Former  First  Baptist  Church/ 
Old  Student  Center 

2842 

Thomas  U.  Walter,  architect 

Designed  by  the  architect  of  the  United 

States  Capitol  dome  and  wings,  the 

First  Baptist  Church  was  copied 

repeatedly  in  Richmond.  At  one  time 

there  were  four  copies  in  the  city. 

Walter  was  a  devout  Baptist  and 
made  a  special  effort  with  the  design  of 
this  church.  It  is  a  reflection  of  his  ideas 
concerning  the  Baptist  faith.  Walter 
was  a  bitter  rival  of  Robert  Mills, 
whose  Monumental  Church  is  a  block 
away. 

The  austere  simplicity  of  the 
building,  inside  and  out,  is 
appropriate.  It  is  dignified  and 
monumental  without  using  elaborate 
ostentation.  Originally  surmounted  by 
a  tower  which  was  removed  in  the 
early  1900s,  the  church  was  used  as  a 
hospital  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  First  Baptist  congregation  moved 
to  Monument  Avenue  in  the  1930s.  The 
building  was  scheduled  for  demolition 
but  is  now  to  be  renovated. 
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Capsules 


A  sound  study 

A  study  to  investigate  an  infant's 
ability  to  separate  sound  into  its 
component  frequencies,  a  capacity 
believed  to  be  important  in  the 
perception  of  speech,  is  being 
conducted  at  the  university. 

Dr.  Lynne  Olsho,  assistant 
professor  of  psychology,  is  con- 
ducting the  study  in  the  univer- 
sity's developmental  psychology 
laboratory.  The  project  is  funded 
by  the  Biomedical  Grants-in-Aid 
Program. 

As  part  of  the  study  infants  ages 
four  to  eight  months  wear  specially 
made  headsets  over  which  sounds 
are  presented.  Children  sit  in  a 
parent's  lap  throughout  the  testing 
and  are  taught  to  turn  their  heads 
to  indicate  hearing  a  certain  sound. 

Olsho  said  the  sounds  are  not 
aversive  or  irritating,  and  sound 
levels  are  never  greater  than  a  loud 
conversational  tone.  "The  infants 
may  find  the  procedure  an  interest- 
ing game,"  she  said. 


Patients'  rights 

After  the  explosion  which  left 
burns  over  67  percent  of  his  body, 
the  27-year-old  man  begged  not  to 
be  saved.  In  constant  pain,  his  legs, 
hands,  and  eyes  had  been  ren- 
dered useless. 

The  question  of  whether  patients 
have  the  right  to  refuse  treatment  is 
an  ongoing  issue.  The  former 
athlete's  case  was  featured  in  a 
video  tape,  "Please  Let  Me  Die,"  in 
a  Colloquium  in  Bioethics  program 


sponsored  by  the  university's 
Committee  on  Ethics  in  Health.  "In 
a  country  where  freedom  and  civil 
liberty  are  stressed,"  reasoned  this 
bedridden  young  man,  "how  can 
one  be  forced  to  stay  under  a 
doctor's  care?" 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  Veatch, 
professor  of  medical  ethics  at 
Georgetown  University's  Kennedy 
Institute  of  Ethics,  the  issue  is  one 
of  patient  autonomy  versus  the 
beneficence  of  the  physician. 
Veatch,  who  participated  in  a 
program  panel  discussion,  says  a 
revolution  in  medical  ethics  has 
occurred  during  the  past  decade. 
He  says  it  has  shifted  from  the 
physician-knows-best  view  to 
emphasis  on  the  patient's  perspec- 
tive. Many  patients  with  chronic 
conditions  are  actively  involved  in 
making  such  decisions  now,  as 
opposed  to  the  time  when  the 
Hippocratic  view  of  the  doctor 
deciding  the  patient's  best  interests 
prevailed. 

Another  panel  member,  Carole 
Messina,  mentioned  the  factors 
considered  when  such  a  decision  is 
made,  such  as  the  patient's  age, 
competency,  quality  of  life,  and 
family.  Messina  is  a  registered 
nurse  clinician  with  MCV  Hospi- 
tals' burn  unit. 

There  is  also  the  legal  side  to 
consider.  Dr.  David  Wiecking, 
chairman  of  the  university's  Legal 
Medicine  Department  and  Virgin- 
ia's chief  medical  examiner,  says 
the  prevailing  principle  legally  is 
that  competent  adults  have  the 
right  to  make  their  own  decisions. 
According  to  Veatch,  however, 
even  patient  incompetency  does 
not  give  a  physician  authorization 
to  make  decisions  concerning  the 
refusal  of  treatment.  In  these  cases, 
guardians  are  usually  appointed. 
He  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  euthanasia,  which 
involves  active  intervention,  and 
the  decision  to  discontinue  medical 
treatment. 


The  burn  victim  interviewed  in 
"Please  Let  Me  Die"  was  not 
allowed  to  discontinue  treatment 
in  spite  of  his  efforts.  Nine  years 
and  many  painful  operations  later, 
he  is  still  not  convinced  he  should 
have  been  forced  to  live  through 
that  experience.  He  is  now  enrolled 
in  law  school  and  plans  to  pursue  a 
career  helping  other  patients  who 
wish  to  make  such  a  choice. 

Seven  more  colloquium  pro- 
grams on  the  subject  have  been 
scheduled  by  the  Committee  on 
Ethics  in  Health.  Headed  by  Dr. 
Robert  Redmon,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Religious  Studies,  the  committee 
includes  members  from  the 
Departments  of  Patient  Counsel- 
ing, Pharmacology,  Pharmacy  and 
Pharmaceutics,  Medicine,  and 
Nursing. 


Cell  research 

The  growth  of  small  blood  vessels 
can  occur  during  biological  activity 
as  diverse  as  the  healing  of  wounds 
or  the  growth  of  malignant  tumors. 

Originally  the  initial  growth  of 
blood  vessels  was  thought  to  occur 
as  a  result  of  the  division  of  endo- 
thelial cells  which  line  the  vessels' 
interior  surface.  A  study  published 
in  1977  by  Dr.  Milton  M.  Sholley, 
associate  professor  of  anatomy, 
showed  that  migration  and  spread- 
ing of  preformed  endothelial  cells 
extend  the  vascular  surface  prior  to 
the  onset  of  cell  division.  This 
research  using  endothelial  cell 
cultures  from  human  unbilical 
veins  has  been  subsequently 
confirmed  at  other  universities. 

Dr.  Sholley  and  Drs.  John  D. 
Wilson  and  James  L.  Montour, 
associate  professors  of  radiology, 
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are  currently  investigating  the 
growth  of  blood  vessels  in  the  eyes 
of  laboratory  animals.  Their 
studies  have  shown  that  some 
growth  of  blood  vessels  is  possible 
even  when  endothelial  cell  division 
has  been  eliminated  by  a  relatively 
large,  single  dose  of  radiation. 
Such  radiation-resistant  vascular 
growth  apparently  occurs  by 
migration,  enlargement,  and 
elongation  of  endothelial  cells  from 
existing  vessels.  Low  and  moder- 
ate doses  of  radiation  may  delay, 
but  do  not  significantly  inhibit,  the 
growth  of  blood  vessels. 

In  addition  to  providing  infor- 
mation important  to  understand- 
ing the  cellular  mechanisms  of 
vascular  growth,  these  studies  will 
provide  new  information  regard- 
ing the  response  of  growing  blood 
vessels  to  therapeutic  doses  of 
radiation.  Such  information  may 
have  significance  in  refining 
dosages  of  radiation  for  cancer 
treatment,  since  preserving 
growth  of  blood  vessels  in  the 
nonmalignant  tissues  surrounding 
irradiated  tumors  is  necessary  for 
satisfactory  healing. 


Educational 
television 

Network  game  shows  and  soap 
operas  are  among  the  most  popular 
programs  watched  by  patients  at 
MCV  Hospitals.  While  their  ratings 
remain  fairly  stable,  however, 
MCV-TV  has  tripled  its  ratings  in 
the  past  three  years . 

Channel  2,  the  hospitals'  own 
patient  education  station,  was 
initiated  three  years  ago  by  the 
Patient  Education  Center.  The  113 
video  tapes  shown  on  the  in-house 
channel  are  made  exclusively  for 
patient  viewing. 


Patient  education  coordinator 
Donna  Mason  says  the  concept  is 
"one  of  the  best  ways  to  assist  in 
getting  information  across.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  television,  and 
we  have  designed  our  education 
programs  around  today's  best 
communicator." 

A  total  of  about  2,250  tapes  were 
viewed  during  the  last  year.  Topics 
available  include  breast  feeding, 
infant  care,  and  Cesarean  section 
for  the  new  mother;  chemotherapy 
and  radiation  therapy  for  the 
cancer  patient;  heart  surgery  and 
catheterization  for  the  heart 
patient;  and  other  subjects  ranging 
from  Down's  syndrome  and 
smoking  to  amputation  and 
alcohol  abuse. 

Nurses  may  recommend  specific 
tapes  to  individual  patients.  "The 
family  is  encouraged  to  view  the 
tapes  along  with  the  patient,"  says 
Mason,  "because  we  believe  the 
family  plays  a  vital  role.  Viewing 
the  tape  together  becomes  an 
educational  event  and  by  becom- 
ing aware  of  all  aspects  of  the 
situation,  the  family  is  able  to  give 
total  support."  Not  all  patients  are 
scheduled  to  view  tapes;  nurses  are 
responsible  for  taking  into  consid- 
eration each  patient's  psychologi- 
cal, physical,  and  emotional  needs 
in  determining  whether  the  patient 
should  see  certain  tapes . 

Most  of  the  video  tapes  are 
produced  by  medical  film  com- 
panies. One  tape,  "Hospital,"  tells 
the  MCVH  story  and  was  pro- 
duced at  the  hospitals  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  university's  Library 
Visual  Education  Services.  MCV- 
TV,  according  to  the  Patient 
Education  Center,  has  been  quite 
successful  in  helping  to  familiarize 
patients  with  the  various  aspects  of 
their  hospital  stay,  procedures, 
and  treatment. 


Alzheimer's 
appropriation 

An  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  has  been  established  by  the 
Virginia  state  legislature  to  support 
research  on  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  Alzheimer's  and  related 
diseases. 

These  diseases,  which  cause 
progressive  degeneration  of  the 
brain,  are  responsible  for  severe 
mental  impairment  in  older 
persons.  They  are  a  major  source  of 
dementia,  a  condition  which  has 
incorrectly  been  considered  a 
natural  consequence  of  aging.  At 
this  time  there  is  no  known  treat- 
ment or  cure. 

The  legislature's  fund,  which 
sets  a  national  precedent  for  state- 
supported  research  grants  in  these 
illnesses,  will  be  administered  by 
the  university's  Virginia  Center  on 
Aging.  An  awards  committee  of 
representatives  from  the  scientific 
and  medical  community  and  the 
general  public  will  allocate  grants 
based  upon  competitive  research 
proposals  from  Virginia  scientists. 

The  grants  are  intended  to 
encourage  researchers  new  to  the 
field  to  initiate  small-scale  projects 
and  to  stimulate  more  established 
scientists  to  propose  exploratory 
research  or  originate  new  direc- 
tions for  their  investigations. 

The  legislative  bill  for  funding 
Alzheimer's  research  was  widely 
advocated  by  members  of  the 
university's  Alzheimer's  family 
support  groups.  Through  their 
efforts  the  legislature  became 
informed  of  the  incidence  of 
Alzheimer's  and  related  diseases  in 
a  growing  population  of  elderly 
individuals  and  the  state's  fiscal 
responsibilities  in  relation  to  long- 
term  care  for  these  patients. 

In  addition  to  scientific  research, 
it  is  proposed  that  methods  be 
found  to  help  alleviate  the  strain 
and  stress  experienced  by  the 
families  of  Alzheimer's  victims.  By 
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increasing  the  public's  understand- 
ing of  the  disease  and  its  impact  on 
society,  examination  of  the  illness 
and  related  diseases  may  enable 
researchers  to  determine  how 
public  policy  can  lead  to  high 
quality  care  and  treatment  with  the 
most  effective  use  of  public  funds. 

The  Center  on  Aging  will 
convene  the  awards  committee, 
develop  application  procedures, 
and  review  criteria.  The  center's 
staff  will  also  select  and  coordinate 
a  special  technical  review  commit- 
tee of  distinguished  scientists  from 
across  the  nation  who  will  review 
proposals  for  technical  merit.  Fiscal 
control  of  the  grants  will  be  main- 
tained within  the  center  as  will  be 
the  monitoring  of  projects. 


The  eyes  have  it 

Extremely  small  doses  of  a  deadly 
toxin  usually  associated  with  food 
poisoning  may  be  used  to 
straighten  crossed  eyes. 

Dr.  Keith  W.  McNeer,  clinical 
professor  of  ophthalmology,  is  one 
of  several  investigators  involved  in 
a  study  of  nonsurgical  means  for 
correcting  this  particular  eye 
alignment  problem.  Dozens  of 
people  have  been  treated  with 
good  results  according  to  the  study 
directed  by  the  Smith-Kettlewell 
Institute  of  Visual  Science  in  San 
Francisco. 

During  traditional  surgery  for 
strabismus,  or  crossed  eyes,  the 
ophthalmologist  loosens  or  tightens 
specific  eye  muscles  to  balance 
their  forces  on  the  eye.  The  same 
affect  can  be  achieved  by  injecting  a 
few  billionths  of  a  gram  of  the  toxin 
directly  into  the  eye  muscle.  The 
toxin  weakens  the  muscle  and  the 


opposing  muscle  takes  up  the 
slack.  According  to  the  theory 
behind  the  procedure  the  weaker 
muscle  will  strengthen  and  adjust 
while  the  overactive  muscle  is 
paralyzed  for  several  weeks. 

Over  75  patients  on  which  the 
procedure  has  been  used  have 
experienced  a  permanent  reduc- 
tion in  misalignment.  The  first 
patient  was  injected  more  than 
four  years  ago  and  the  defect  has 
remained  corrected. 

Reports  indicate  that  side  effects 
have  been  restricted  to  transient 
drooping  of  the  eyelid  in  some 
patients.  The  entire  procedure 
takes  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  one 
or  more  injections  may  be  required 
depending  upon  the  patient. 


Legislative 
update 

MCV  Hospitals  will  request 
additional  funding  of  $5.5  million 
at  the  1983  Virginia  General 
Assembly's  short  session  in 
January. 

Due  to  a  5  percent  cut  in  state 
appropriations,  VCU  has  begun  a 
reallocation  program  and  has 
imposed  a  number  of  controls  to 
ensure  efficient  operation  in  spite 
of  necessary  restrictions.  How- 
ever, the  new  hospital's  one-time 
costs  for  moving  have  had  a  heavy 
impact  on  MCVH's  ability  to 
maintain  current  operations. 
Additional  funding  of  $4. 5  million 
will  be  requested  for  the  budget's 
operational  and  capital  funds. 

At  the  1982  assembly  session, 
partial  support  was  provided  for 
correcting  an  error  in  computing 
the  indirect  cost  rate  for  the  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  in  the 
tuition  and  fee  funding  formula. 
The  balance  of  those  funds,  about 
$1  million,  will  also  be  requested. 


VCU's  legislative  relations  office 
is  forming  a  permanent  legislative 
advisory  group  to  assist  during  this 
session  and  between  sessions. 
Virginia  alumni  interested  in 
joining  the  group  may  contact 
Ralph  M.  Ware,  Jr. ,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Legislative  Relations, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sity, Richmond,  VA  23284.  This 
year's  session  will  meet  only  30 
days,  as  it  does  in  odd  years, 
beginning  January  12, 1983. 


Student 
scholarships 

Scholarship  awards  made  to 
outstanding  university  students 
include  the  Harry  Walker  Award, 
the  Herman  Hertzberg  Award,  and 
the  Alumni  Memorial  Student 
Award. 

The  Harry  Walker  Scholarship 
Fund  was  established  in  1968  as  a 
tribute  to  the  former  internist  and 
professor.  A 1926  graduate,  he 
chaired  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine from  1957  to  1959. 

In  1971  the  Herman  Hertzberg 
M.D.  Scholarship  Fund  began.  He 
graduated  in  1913  and  served  as  a 
U.S.  Navy  surgeon  during  World 
War  I,  after  which  he  established 
his  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
practice  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Annual  fund  contributions  to  the 
Harry  Walker  Scholarship  Fund, 
the  Herman  Hertzberg  M.D. 
Scholarship  Fund,  or  the  Alumni 
Memorial  Student  Fund  may  be 
sent  to  the  VCU  Annual  Fund, 
Medical  College  of  Virginia, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sity, 828  West  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  VA  23284.  Gifts  toward 
the  annually-awarded  scholar- 
ships are  tax-deductible. 
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MCV  Foundation 
gifts  increase 

An  increase  of  150  percent  in  gifts 
given  the  MCV  Foundation  during 
the  1981-82  fiscal  year  brought 
the  total  amount  received  to 
$339,491.84.  Existing  endowment 
funds  received  $114,500  of  that 
amount,  and  about  $226, 000  was 
given  to  new  endowments. 

A  $2  million  endowment  cam- 
paign for  the  School  of  Dentistry 
began  in  January.  The  campaign  is 
being  conducted  by  both  the 
Virginia  Dental  Association  and 
the  MCV  Foundation. 

A  Visiting  Scholar  Fund  for  the 
School  of  Nursing  was  established 
by  the  School  of  Nursing  alumni 
and  faculty  to  honor  Dr.  Doris 
Yingling,  dean  emeritus,  upon  her 
retirement. 

The  Martha  B.D.  Spotswood 
Fund  was  created  by  the  bequest  of 
the  late  Miss  Spotswood  of  Peters- 
burg. The  principal  fund  may  not 
be  expanded,  and  the  annual 
income  will  support  cancer  re- 
search at  the  MCV/VCU  Cancer 
Center. 

To  support  the  patient  treatment 
efforts  of  the  Cardiac  Transplant 
Program,  a  Cardiac  Transplant 
Fund  has  been  created.  Patients 
will  receive  direct  financial  aid 
to  help  with  nonmedical  pre- 
transplant  evaluation  costs  and 
postoperative  expenses. 

The  School  of  Basic  Sciences 
established  the  Daniel  T  Watts 
Scholarship  Fund  to  honor  Watts, 
dean  emeritus,  for  his  years  of 
leadership  and  service.  The  fund 
will  support  fellowships  for 
graduate  students  in  the  school. 

In  addition  six  other  endowment 
funds  were  established  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  David  E.  Bagby,  Jr., 
executive  director  of  the  MCV 
Foundation,  says,  "We  are  happy 
to  note  such  an  excellent  year  of 
financial  support." 


Reducing 
heart  failure 

In  an  unusual  step  based  on  the 
advice  of  its  policy  and  data 
monitoring  board,  the  National 
Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute 
suspended  further  trials  on  the 
beta-blocker  propranolol  in 
nationwide  clinical  heart  attack 
tests. 

Patients  receiving  propranolol 
after  their  heart  attacks  experi- 
enced a  26  percent  lower  mortality 
rate  than  the  control  group.  The 
NHLBI  felt  that  based  on  the  trial 
data  and  its  exceptional  results, 
propranolol  had  the  potential  to 
save  at  least  6,500  lives  per  year  in 
the  United  States. 

Of  the  1 ,  250, 000  people  who 
suffer  heart  attacks  in  the  United 
States  each  year,  650,000  die. 
Survivors  of  a  documented 
myocardial  infarction  (loss  of  the 
blood  supply  to  a  part  of  the  heart) 
are  recognized  as  having  a  higher 
risk  of  dying  than  the  general 
population.  Theoretically,  a 
medicine  which  blocks  the  sympa- 
thetic nervous  activity,  thought  to 
be  involved  in  precipitating 
sudden  death  and  having  non- 
neurogenic  antiarrhythmic  proper- 
ties, would  be  of  value  to  people 
with  coronary  heart  disease. 
Propranolol,  like  other  beta- 
blocking  agents,  has  these  proper- 
ties and  more. 

A  major  trial  in  31  institutions 
had  been  held  to  determine 
whether  the  regular  chronic 
administration  of  propranolol  to 
heart  attack  victims  would  reduce 
mortality.  A  random,  double- 
blind,  clinical  trial  of  propranolol 
versus  placebo  was  conducted 


with  patients  enrolled  five-21  days 
after  the  onset  of  acute  myocardial 
infarction. 

Nearly  4,000  patients  partici- 
pated in  this  trial;  64  private 
physicians  in  Richmond  and 
surrounding  areas  allowed  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  Hospi- 
tals clinic  to  follow  133  of  their 
patients. 


Counteracting 
loneliness 

Dog  may  be  man's  best  friend,  but 
studies  indicate  that  toy  animals 
may  be  a  close  substitute  for  many 
institutionalized  people  who 
cannot  have  pets. 

Dr.  Gloria  Francis,  professor  and 
research  director  for  the  School  of 
Nursing,  has  conducted  studies  of 
the  therapeutic  value  of  both 
domestic  animals  and  their  stuffed 
counterparts.  The  subjects  of  her 
studies  have  been  residents  of  local 
adult  homes  and  long-term 
nursing  care  facilities. 

Francis,  who  has  studied 
loneliness  in  institutionalized 
persons  for  ten  years,  had  been 
working  on  initiating  a  puppy 
study  in  an  area  nursing  home. 
One  nursing  home  turned  her 
down  but  said  she  could  use 
stuffed  animals.  Francis  did  not 
plan  to  pursue  the  idea  but,  she 
says,  "Out  of  the  blue,  an  advertis- 
ing executive  called  to  ask  if  I'd 
consider  doing  a  study  with  plush 
toys." 

When  Kamar  International,  a  toy 
manufacturer  in  Torrance,  Califor- 
nia, offered  to  provide  the  stuffed 
animals  and  underwrite  the  project 
cost,  Francis  agreed  to  do  it. 
Although  she  felt  few  aspects  of 
the  residents'  lives  would  be 
affected,  she  devised  a  study  to 
examine  ten  psychosocial  aspects. 
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To  her  surprise,  the  animals  made  a 
significant  difference  in  seven  of 
the  areas. 

Important  improvements  were 
found  in  psychological  well-being, 
social  interaction,  mental  function- 
ing, efforts  in  self  care,  satisfaction 
with  life,  active  interest  in  the 
world  around  them,  and  the 
amount  of  depression  experienced 
by  residents. 

Francis  interviewed  22  nursing 
home  residents  before  and  after 
distributing  the  stuffed  kittens, 
dogs,  horses,  monkeys,  skunks, 
mice,  and  other  animals.  Profes- 
sionally accepted  questionnaires 
structured  to  test  certain  variables 
were  administered  to  those 
residents  and  a  control  group  of  18 
residents  who  did  not  receive 
plush  toys. 

According  to  Francis  the  study 
cost  about  $1, 100,  much  less  than  it 
was  allotted.  'This  is  the  beauty  of 
behavioral  research,"  she  said. 
"You  can  discover  a  lot  with  paper 
and  pencil.  It  takes  a  lot  of  work, 
though." 

Francis  says  she  has  received 
some  criticism  for  this  kind  of 
"mushy  research."  "Some  of  my 
colleagues  in  medical  research  hold 
up  their  test  tubes  and  smile  at  me. 
But  if  they  could  see  the  emotional 
deprivation  in  some  nursing 
homes,"  she  says.  "We're  so 
excited  that  such  a  simplistic 
intervention  could  significantly 
alter  the  well-being  of  people." 


Fighting 
depression 

About  100  Richmond  area  resi- 
dents are  being  treated  for  depres- 
sion in  two  studies  conducted  by 


the  university's  Department  of 
Psychiatry. 

Volunteers  for  the  studies  were 
solicited  through  newspaper 
advertising  and  physicians' 
referrals.  The  subjects  range  in  age 
from  18  to  60,  come  from  a  variety 
of  backgrounds,  and  have  experi- 
enced different  degrees  of  depres- 
sion. 

There  is  no  typical  depression 
victim,  according  to  project 
coordinator  Patricia  Schulz.  She 
says  the  major  symptoms  are  often 
physical  rather  than  mental,  and 
can  include  changes  in  appetite, 
insomnia  or  hypersomnia,  loss  of 
energy,  feelings  of  worthlessness 
or  excessive  guilt,  decrease  in 
sexual  drive,  and  thoughts  of  death 
and  suicide. 

The  study  coordinated  by  Schulz 
is  funded  by  Upjohn  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Company  to  compare  one  of  its 
newer  drugs,  aprazolam,  against 
imipranine  for  general  effective- 
ness. To  isolate  their  biological 
effectiveness,  the  drugs  are 
administered  without  additional 
counseling  or  psychotherapy.  The 
results  will  be  known  when  the 
study  ends  next  year. 

The  other  study,  directed  by 
Valerie  Bloom,  instructor  in 
psychiatry,  uses  the  antidepres- 
sent  desipramine,  which  has  been 
on  the  market  for  about  15  years. 
Bloom  says  the  study  is  designed  to 
investigate  the  medication  levels 
between  which  the  drug  is  most 
effective.  Each  subject's  blood  level 
is  measured  on  a  regular  basis  to 
determine  the  amount  that  can  be 
taken  for  a  maximum  effect. 
Results  of  this  federally-funded 
study  also  will  not  be  available 
until  its  completion  next  year. 


History 
on  display 


A  nonflexible  stethoscope  and 
microscope  used  in  1906  are  among 
the  items  to  be  found  in  a 
Tompkins-McCaw  Library  special 
collection  of  medical  instruments 
and  artifacts. 

The  collection  has  been  orga- 
nized and  expanded  during  the 
past  five  years  through  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Peter  Pastore,  professor 
emeritus  of  otology,  rhinology,  and 
laryngology.  Pastore  donated  his 
own  collection  of  about  1,000 
items,  and  he  plans  to  create 
another  ten  exhibits  to  demon- 
strate the  progess  of  medicine 
through  the  development  of 
medical  instruments.  He  is  also 
collecting  antique  medical  books, 
papers  on  the  history  of  medicine, 
and  materials  from  outstanding 
contributors  to  the  field. 

Included  in  the  collection  are  an 
exhibit  of  hearing  aids,  an  early 
head  mirror,  a  Bunsen  burner,  and 
a  stethoscope  consisting  of  an 
earpiece  that  required  a  physician 
to  lay  his  head  on  the  patient's 
chest.  Dissection  instruments  and 
the  human  skull  he  used  in  his 
early  1900s  anatomy  classes  are 
among  the  items  donated  by  the 
sons  of  the  late  Dr.  Emmett  Trible 
Gatewood.  On  display  is  the  flag 
used  in  the  "topping  out"  ceremo- 
nies for  the  opening  of  West 
Hospital  on  June  16, 1939,  and 
many  pictures  and  clippings  which 
trace  the  university's  history. 

A  new  display  will  feature 
country  doctors  and  the  equipment 
they  carried  in  saddlebags  when 
they  made  rounds  and  answered 
calls  on  horseback. 

Pastore,  who  graduated  from 
MCV  in  1934,  was  recently  named 
scholar-in-residence  for  the 
Tompkins-McCaw  Library. 
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'Round  the  Circuit 


By  Franklin  Stone 

Medical  Division 

It  was  with  regret  that  the  medical 
division's  October  1-3  meetings 
were  cancelled;  however,  medical 
alumni  were  invited  to  gather  at 
receptions  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber at  the  Southern  Medical  and 
the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia. 

Dental  Division 

Many  dental  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  university  attended  a  reception 
at  the  Virginia  Dental  Association 
meeting.  Dates  for  Homecoming 
'83  are  April  8, 9,  and  10;  classes 
ending  in  three  and  eight  will 
celebrate  on  that  weekend.  Sug- 
gestions for  officers  for  January 
1984  -  December  1985  may  be  sent 
to  the  Dental  Nominating  Commit- 
tee or  to  Dr.  Alton  E.  Hodges,  Jr. , 
division  chairman,  care  of  the 
alumni  office. 


Travel  Agency 
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Pharmacy  Division 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  and  the 
pharmacy  division  sponsored  a 
picnic  for  students  during  fall 
orientation  week.  LinwoodS. 
Leavitt,  division  chairman,  will 
welcome  friends  of  the  university 
at  a  reception  in  Boston  during  the 
NARD  meeting.  In  addition  the 
division  will  sponsor  with  the 
Virginia  Pharmacy  Hospital 
Association  a  reception  at  the 
ASHP  in  Los  Angeles  in  December. 
On  February  27, 1983,  the  divi- 
sion's annual  business  meeting  will 
precede  the  second  annual  R. 
Reginald  Rooke  Lecture.  This 
lectureship  is  presented  by  the 
Virginia  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion's Research  and  Education 
Foundation.  Suggestions  for 
officers  for  January  1984  -  Decem- 
ber 1985  may  be  sent  to  Charles 
Baker,  Pharmacy  Nominating 
Committee  chairman,  care  of  the 
alumni  office. 

Allied  Health  Profession 
Division 

Six  of  the  eight  units  of  the  allied 
health  professions  division  have 
held  events  this  year.  Interest 
indicates  it  would  be  well  to  repeat 
those  events  and  add  more  in  1983. 
Alumni  are  asked  to  note  their  state 
and  national  programs  to  schedule 
of  gatherings  for  friends  of  the 
university.  Nominations  for 
officers  for  January  1984  -  Decem- 
ber 1985  should  be  sent  to  the 
alumni  office. 

Basic  Sciences  Division 

A  well-attended  mixer  for  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  local  alumni  of 
the  basic  sciences  division  was  held 
in  the  alumni  house  during  student 
orientation  week.  A  similar  activity 
is  planned  for  December.  Three 
receptions  for  alumni  and  friends 
were  held  at  national  meetings  in 
1982.  The  calendar  of  events  on  the 
back  cover  of  the  Scarab  includes 
details  on  the  1983  schedule. 


Nursing  Division 

Nursing  division  officers  wel- 
comed alumni  at  at  a  luncheon 
during  the  October  VNA  conven- 
tion. On  November  5  Alumni  Day 
and  the  Nursing  Lectureship  were 
held.  Mrs.  MarleneS.  Howlett, 
division  chairman,  appointed  Mrs. 
Trudy  T.  Rosenthal  to  serve  on  the 
Dean's  Advisory  Committee.  Mrs. 
Rosenthal,  chairman  of  the  Nurs- 
ing Nominating  Committee,  has 
the  ballot  for  officers  and  directors 
ready  to  mail  to  active  voting 
members.  The  division  hosted 
with  Signa  Theta  Tau  a  tea  to 
welcome  incoming  students 
during  fall  orientation.  Nomina- 
tions are  being  received  by 
Katherine  Bobbitt  for  the  Out- 
standing Nurse  Alumni  Award. 

Chapter  Meetings 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Nooney,  Jr., 
president  of  the  alumni  associa- 
tion, met  West  Virginia  alumni  at 
the  Greenbrier  during  the  West 
Virginia  State  Medical  Association 
meeting.  Dr.  Kinloch  Nelson  gave 
an  update  on  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, and  Dr.  A.  Thomas  McCoy 
was  elected  chapter  chairman. 

A  large  number  of  Valley  Chap- 
ter alumni  met  for  a  summer 
evening  of  dinner  and  theater  in 
Harrisonburg.  Dr.  Nooney  was 
introduced  by  the  chapter  chair- 
man, Dr.  Donald H.  McNeill,  Jr., 
during  social  hour.  Johnny  Garber 
of  Quicksburg  moved  into  the 
chairmanship  and  no  vice- 
president  was  elected. 

Officer  Candidates 

The  MCV  Alumni  Association  of 
VCU  requests  members  to  submit 
to  the  Nominating  Committee 
prior  to  May  names  of  potential 
officers  for  the  January  1984- 
December  1985  period.  The  slate 
will  be  presented  at  the  1983 
annual  meeting. 
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Newsmakers 


Dr.  Joseph  Borzelleca,  professor  of 
pharmacology  and  toxicology 
division  head,  has  been  named  a 
scientific  advisor  to  the  American 
Council  on  Science  and  Health. 

Dr.  C.  Paul  Boyan,  professor 
emeritus  in  anesthesiology,  spoke 
at  the  First  International  Sympo- 
sium on  the  History  of  Modern 
Anesthesia  at  Erasmus  University 
in  Rotterdam,  Netherlands. 

Dean  W.  Broga,  assistant  professor 
of  radiology,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Radiation  Advisory 
Board  by  Governor  Charles  Robb. 

Dr.  Richard  Brookman,  associate 
professor  of  pediatrics,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Richmond  City 
Council  to  the  city's  Youth  Services 
Commission. 

Dr.  Chun-Wai  Chan,  resident 
physician  at  MCV  Hospitals,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  position 
of  director  of  university  student 
health  services  at  VCU.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  student  health 
needs  on  both  the  Academic  and 
MCV  Campuses. 

Judith  Collins,  associate  professor 
of  nursing,  has  been  awarded  a 
one-year  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Health  Policy  Fellowship  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Kevin  Cooper,  assistant 
professor  of  medicine,  has  been 
named  outstanding  volunteer  of 
the  year  for  the  Richmond  region  of 
the  American  Lung  Association  of 
Virginia. 

Dr.  Leo  Dunn,  chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecol- 
ogy, has  been  named  president  of 
the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology. 


Dr.  John  Farrar,  professor  of 
medicine,  has  been  named  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Gastroen- 
terological Association.  Farrar  is 
chief  of  staff  at  McGuire  Veterans 
Administration  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Robert  Friedel,  chairman, 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  recently 
moderated  a  symposium  on  pain 
and  depression  in  San  Francisco. 
The  symposium,  sponsored  by  the 
university,  was  funded  through  an 
educational  grant  from  a  division 
of  Pfizer  Pharmaceuticals. 

Joanne  S.  Greathouse,  chairman, 
Department  of  Radiologic  Technol- 
ogy, has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Virginia  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists. 

Dr.  Michael  Iwanik,  postdoctoral 
research  fellow  in  the  Department 
of  Biochemistry,  has  received  a 
seed  grant  award  from  the  MCV/ 
VCU  Cancer  Center. 

Dr.  Robert  Jesse,  research  associ- 
ate in  the  Department  of  Biophy- 
sics, has  received  an  MCV/VCU 
Cancer  Center  seed  grant  award. 

Dr.  Roice  Luke  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Health  Administration.  Luke 
formerly  served  as  associate 
professor  and  acting  director  of  the 
Division  of  Health  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Colorado's 
Health  Sciences  Center. 

MCV  Hospitals  was  named  one  of 
the  top  20  health  care  centers  in  the 
nation  by  Family  Circle  magazine. 

Beth  Meixner,  assistant  professor 
of  radiologic  technology,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the 
Virginia  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists. 


Dr.  William  W.  Miller,  professor  of 
pediatrics,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Governor's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports. 

Dr.  Otto  Payton  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Therapy.  Payton,  former 
director  of  graduate  studies  for  the 
department,  succeeds  SusanneB. 
Hirt,  who  retired  recently  after  37 
years  of  service. 

Dr.  Sami  Said,  former  professor  of 
medicine,  has  received  the  William 
S.  Middleton  Award,  the  Veteran's 
Administration's  highest  award  for 
medical  research.  Said,  who  taught 
cardiopulmonary  medicine,  is  now 
chief  of  the  pulmonary  disease 
section  at  the  Oklahoma  City 
Veteran's  Administration  Medical 
Center. 

Dr.  Teresa  Tartaglione  has  begun  a 
one-year  fellowship  in  the  Division 
of  Infectious  Diseases  and  the 
Department  of  Pharmacy  and 
Pharmaceutics.  The  fellowship, 
directed  by  Dr.  Ronald  Polk, 
assistant  professor  of  pharmacy 
and  pharmaceutics,  is  supported 
by  Eli  Lilly  and  Company  and 
administered  through  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Hospital  Pharma- 
cists. 

Dr.  Graham  Windridge,  associate 
professor  of  pharmaceutical 
chemistry,  has  been  named 
assistant  dean  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy. 
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Alumni  Update 


1917 


Thomas  C.  Lovelace  (M.D.)  has 
retired  after  practicing  medicine 
in  Henrietta,  North  Carolina, 
since  1919.  He  interned  in  Telfair 
Hospital  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  served  in  France  in  1918. 


1922 


French  Hale  Moore,  Sr.  (D.D.S.) 
has  a  son,  French  Hale  Moore,  Jr., 
who  is  a  1960  School  of  Dentistry 
graduate,  and  a  grandson,  French 
Hale  Moore  III,  who  is  a  1982 
dentistry  graduate. 


1926 


F.  Clyde  Bedsaul  (M.D.)  of  Floyd 
has  retired  after  completing  many 
years  of  country  practice.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  accounts  of 
his  rural  practice,  one  of  which  is 
"Fifty  Years  of  House  Calls." 


1930 


James  Newton  Williams  (M.D.)  of 
Virginia  Beach  is  not  deceased  as 
reported  in  the  August  Scarab.  He 
is  director  of  the  Chesapeake 
Mental  Health.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Virginia  Beach 
Rotary,  president  of  the  Virginia 
Beach  Red  Cross,  and  organized 
the  Council  of  Social  Agency.  He 
is  on  the  board  of  the  Norfolk  Red 
Cross,  and  has  retired  from  the 
service  and  as  director  of  the 
Atlantic  Mental  Hygiene  Center. 


1934 


Anne  Boatwright  Ergenbright 

(B.S.  nursing)  of  Charlottesville 
has  recently  toured  Israel  and 
Egypt. 


William  S.  Lloyd  (M.D.)  has 
retired  after  45  years  of  serving 
Goochland  community  as  a  family 
physician. 

1945 

James  Harrell,  Sr.  (D.D.S.)  of 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  was  named 
president  of  the  Academy  of 
General  Dentistry  during  its  30th 
annual  meeting  in  Boston. 

1951 

Henry  W.  Addington  (B.S. 
pharmacy),  president  of  Medical 
Service  Drug  Stores  in  Richmond, 
has  been  installed  as  president  of 
the  Virginia  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


1953 


Millard  L.  Berman  (B.S.  physical 
therapy)  has  been  recently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel 
USAR  and  is  the  Deputy  Com- 
mander of  a  training  unit  as- 
signed to  the  Tripler  Army 
Medical  Center  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Earl  Brown,  Jr.  (M.D.)  has  been 
named  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion deputy  chief  medical  director. 
Brown  was  retired  from  the  U.S. 
Navy  medical  corps  in  1980  with 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 


1954 


William  D.  McLean  (M.D.)  of 
Beckley,  West  Virginia,  is  not 
deceased  as  reported  in  the 
August  Scarab.  He  has  an  active 
medical  practice. 


1955 


George  S.  Richardson  (M.D.)  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the 


Hand  Rehabilitation  Unit  of 
Harmarville  Rehabilitation  Center 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


1956 


C.  Eugene  White  (B.S.  pharmacy) 
is  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Pharmacy  and 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  at  the 
university  and  has  been  named 
assistant  dean  of  students  for  the 
School  of  Pharmacy. 


1957 


Charles  A.  Wilson  (M.D.)  of 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  is  serving  as 
gourmet  cook,  surgeon,  pharma- 
cist, and  captain  of  a  36-foot 
fiberglass  sailboat  on  a  three-year 
world  voyage.  A  journal  of  the 
trip  is  planned  for  distribution. 


1959 


Gail  Fallon  Neal  (B.S.  physical 
therapy)  of  Richmond  has  been 
elected  rector  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  at  Mary  Washington 
College  in  Fredericksburg. 


1960 


William  Feagans  (Ph.D.  anatomy) 
represented  VCU  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Steven  B.  Sample  as 
president  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Sam  Kapourales  (B.S.  pharmacy) 
of  Williamson,  West  Virginia,  has 
been  honored  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Pharmacists  Association  as 
its  1982  recipient  of  the  A.  H. 
Robins  Bowl  of  Hygeia  Award  for 
outstanding  community  service 
by  pharmacists.  He  is  president  of 
a  corporation  which  operates 
several  drug  stores  in  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
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1961 


AlvinJ.  Schalow,  Jr.  (B.S.  phar- 
macy) of  Midlothian  has  been 
installed  as  vice-president  of  the 
Virginia  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion. 

Ramon  A.  Woodall  III  (D.D.S.)  of 
Woodbridge  received  a  degree  of 
fellowship  in  the  Academy  of 
General  Dentistry  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston. 


1963 


Marianne  Revene  Rollings  (B.S. 
pharmacy)  of  Richmond  has  been 
installed  as  vice-president  of  the 
Virginia  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion. 


1965 


Eleanor  Evans  (M.D.)  and  Mary 
Tattersall  (M.D.)  share  a  general 
practice  in  Charles  City  County. 


1967 


Robert  Duncan,  Jr.  (Ph.D. 
pharmacology)  is  director  of  good 
manufacturing  practices  for  A.  H. 
Robins  Company  in  Richmond. 
He  previously  served  as  associate 
director  of  chemical  research. 


Bettyann  Shuert  (B.S.  physical 
therapy)  of  Ellendale,  North 
Dakota,  has  temporarily  retired 
after  several  years  in  home  health 
care  work.  Her  husband,  Norm, 
teaches  at  Trinity  Bible  Institute. 
They  have  three  children,  Amy, 
13,  Jeffrey,  11,  and  Brady,  eight. 

1968 

Richard  L.  Atkinson,  Jr.  (M.D.)  is 
director  of  the  Clinical  Nutrition 
Center  and  assistant  professor  of 
internal  medicine  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Findings  from  his  study 
of  obesity  have  been  reported  in 
the  Journal  of  Clinical  Endocrinology 
and  Metabolism. 

Robert  M.  Miles  (M.D.)  has 
completed  graduate  training  in 
pediatric  allergy  at  the  Mayo 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine  in 
Rochester,  Minnesota. 


1969 


Richardson  Grinnan  (M.D.),  a 
Richmond  internist  specializing  in 
pulmonary  diseases,  is  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  of  Virginia's  chief 
medical  officer. 


1970 


Rodney  D.  Dorinson  (M.H.A.)  is 
director  of  planning,  marketing, 
and  development  for  St.  Francis 
General  Hospital,  a  777-bed 
teaching  hospital  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Dorinson  is  also  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Hospital  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Society  of  Health  Plan- 
ners. He  lives  in  McMurray, 
Pennsylvania,  with  his  wife, 
Marilyn,  and  four-year-old  son, 
Matthew. 

Robert  C.  Smallridge  (M.D.)  of 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  has  been 
elected  to  fellowship  in  the 
American  College  of  Physicians. 
A  specialist  in  endocrinology, 
Smallridge  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center. 


1971 


John  G.  Larson  (M.H.A.),  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  health 
systems  management  at  Rush 
University,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  vice-president  for 
interinstitutional  affairs  at  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical 
Center  in  Chicago.  Larson,  his 
wife,  and  their  two  children  live 
in  Elmhurst,  Illinois. 
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1973 


1977 


John  Horgan  (fellow,  cardiology) 
is  a  cardiologist  at  St.  Laurence's 
Hospital  in  Dublin.  Horgan 
earned  his  M.D.  degree  in  1965 
from  the  University  College  of 
Dublin. 

Christine  Heuston  Lessels  (B.S. 
nursing,  M.S.  nursing  '80)  of 
Richmond  and  husband  Stephen 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  on  May  29, 
1982. 


1974 


Dorothy  Crowder  (B.S.  nursing, 
M.S.  nursing  '77)  of  Richmond 
has  been  promoted  to  associate 
professor  and  granted  tenure  at 
the  university's  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. 


1975 


David  P.  Paul  III  (D.D.S.)  of 
Norfolk  received  a  fellowship 
from  the  Academy  of  General 
Dentistry  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Boston. 

Patrick  J.  Savage  (M.D.)  is  a  staff 
pulmonologist  at  Keesler  Medical 
Center,  Keesler  A.F.B.,  Biloxi, 
Mississippi. 


1976 


Jeffrey  Holland  (M.H.A.)  has 
been  named  executive  director  of 
Aurora  Community  Hospital  in 
Aurora,  Colorado.  He  is  the 
former  associate  executive  direc- 
tor of  Audobon  Hospital  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Heather  M.  Hamilton  (M.S. 
physical  therapy)  is  the  manager 
of  physical  rehabilitation  services 
at  Holy  Cross  Hospital  in  Detroit. 
Formerly  she  was  director  of 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilita- 
tion at  Detroit  Receiving  Hospital/ 
University  Health  Center.  Hamil- 
ton serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Professional  Advisory  Committee 
for  Michigan's  Easter  Seal  Society, 
as  adjunct  assistant  professor  at 
Wayne  State  University,  and  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Kenny,  Michi- 
gan Rehabilitation  Institute. 

Mary  Smith  Miano  (B.S.  nursing) 
of  Portsmouth  and  husband 
Thomas  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
second  son,  Timothy,  on  April  22, 
1982. 


1978 


Wilson  Carter  Beamer  (M.D.)  has 
been  appointed  to  the  faculty  of 
the  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine,  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, as  instructor  in  anesthesia 
critical  care  medicine  and  surgery 
emergency  medical  services.  He  is 
also  an  instructor  in  advanced 
trauma  life  support. 

Nicole  Bretches  (B.S.  nursing)  of 
Lake  Worth,  Florida,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Nova  Law  School  in 
Fort  Lauderdale.  She  began 
studies  there  in  September. 

Richard  M.  Brothers  (M.D.),  John 
T.  Glick  (M.D.),  and  Stephen  L. 
Phillips  (M.D.)  announce  the 
opening  of  the  Valley  Family 
Practice  Center  with  offices  in 
Elkton  and  Shenandoah. 

Charles  Fulton  (M.D.)  is  specializ- 
ing in  family  practice  at  Norton 
Community  Hospital  in  Bristol. 
He  completed  his  internship  and 
residency  at  Mountain  Area 
Education  Center  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina. 


Janet  Petty  Smith  (B.S.  nursing)  is 
pursuing  her  master's  degree  and 
nurse  practitioner  licensure.  She 
is  currently  enrolled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Nursing  primary 
care  program. 

1979 

Dale  Lazar  (D.D.S.)  of  Remlik 
and  wife  Sheryl  announce  the 
birth  of  their  daughter,  Rachel 
Lauren,  on  March  7,  1982.  They 
also  have  a  son,  Jeffrey. 

1981 

Joan  P.  Milligan  (B.S.  nursing)  of 
Martinsville  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Nursing  of  Martinsville,  Henry 
County.  She  has  served  as  a 
faculty  member  in  maternity 
nursing  and  is  taking  postgradu- 
ate studies  through  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University. 


1982 


Brooks  R.  Crumpton  (D.D.S)  of 
Oakwood  and  wife  Patsy  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Patrick  Evan,  on  August  27, 
1982. 

R.  Macon  Sizemore  (B.S.  physical 
therapy)  and  Caren  Schwertz 

(B.S.  physical  therapy)  were 
married  in  November  1981. 

Susan  Reid  Smith  (M.S.  biostatis- 
tics)  is  a  visiting  mathematics 
instructor  at  Roanoke  College. 
She  formerly  taught  statistics  at 
Hollins  College. 

Brenda  Turner  (A.S.  radiologic 
technology)  has  been  admitted  to 
the  American  Registry  of  Radio- 
logic Technologists. 
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Will  Dower 


/our  will  is  a  powerful  instrument.  It  insures  that  your  desires  will 

.  be  carried  out,  and  your  beneficiaries  protected. 

With  the  sweeping  tax  changes  on  January  1 ,  a  complete  re- 
view of  your  will  is  necessary. 

Foremost  in  your  estate  plans  should  be  that  of  providing  for 
loved  ones.  Through  the  effective  planning  of  your  will,  estate 
taxes  may  often  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  One  way  of  reducing 
estate  taxes  is  to  consider  a  bequest  to  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  Foundation. 

Leaving  a  legacy  to  the  Foundation  can  assure  that  your  name 
will  live  on  through  the  Medical  College's  work.  We  can  assure 
you  that  your  bequest  will  be  used  carefully  as  you  wish  to  desig- 
nate. If  undesignated,  funds  will  be  allocated  to  priority  areas  of 
need  within  both  the  MCV  schools  and  hospitals. 

Please  request  our  brochure,  "Making 
Your  Will",  by  calling  (804)  786-9734.    ^SMl 
It  will  tell  you  what  you  should         ^g 
know  before  you  see  your  lawyer.  Ifpjlg 
Remember  that  only  through  an    mm 
up-to-date  estate  plan  can  you 
exercise  your  "will  power"  and     ,J 
take  full  advantage  of  the  ;i 

recent  estate  tax  changes. 


Medical  College  of 
Virginia  Foundation 

Box  234,  MCV  Station 


Richmond,  Virginia  23298 


Lest  We  Forget 

1919 

Grace  V.  Hartelius  (nursing)  died 
June  28,  1979,  in  Hampton. 

1923 

William  P.  Bittinger  (M.D.)  of 
Oak  Hill,  West  Virginia,  died  in 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  on  July 
18,  1982.  A  general  practitioner, 
he  was  a  past  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Tubercular  and 
Health  Association. 

1930 

Annie  Rice  Mayer  (nursing)  of 
Mechanicsville  died  August  5, 
1982. 


1934 


Robley  D.  Bates  (M.D.),  a  retired 
cardiology  specialist  in  Richmond 
died  on  July  30,  1982.  He  served 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital 
and  in  China  during  World  War 
II.  Bates  was  an  assistant  clinical 
professor  of  medicine  at  the 
university,  a  consultant  on 
medical  practice  at  Fort  Lee,  and 
on  the  staff  of  five  area  hospitals. 


1936 


Charles  W.  Reavis  (M.D.)  died  in 
September  1981.  He  had  been  a 
practicing  radiologist  and  staff 
member  at  Baroness  Erlanger 
Hospital  in  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see, and  was  a  member  of  the 
Radiological  Society  of  North 
America  and  the  American 
College  of  Radiology. 


Be  a  voting  member  of  the  MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU. 
A  contribution  in  1982  entitles  you  to  vote  in  1983. 

contribution  to  the  VCU  Annual  Fund. 

Your  contribution  may  be  for  any 
amount  you  choose,  and  you  may 
restrict  the  use  of  your  contribution 


In  the  agreement  which  became 
effective  September  30,  1979,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  MCV 
Alumni  Association  of  VCU  agreed 
to  discontinue  dues.  In  lieu  of  the 
dues  structure  as  known  in  the  past, 
voting  membership  is  now  es- 
tablished by  making  a  tax-deductible 


to  a  particular  school,  fund,  or  for 
general  use  on  the  MCV  Campus. 
Your  entire  gift  will  be  used  for  the 
purpose  designated. 


Send  your  check  to:  VCU  Annual  Fund 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
828  West  Franklin  Street 
Richmond,  VA  23284 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $_ 


payable  to  the  VCU  Annual  Fund. 

This  contribution  establishes  voting  membership  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  Alumni  Association  of  VCU.  I  prefer  that  my  gift  be  used  by  the 
school  or  fund  listed: 


Name- 


Address. 
City 


1943 


Hal  Stanfield  Floyd  (M.D.)  of 
Fairmont,  North  Carolina,  died 
February  28,  1982,  after  a  35-year 
family  practice  in  South  Robeson 
County.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  France  and  Belgium  in 
World  War  II.  The  Fairmont  High 
School  Stadium  was  named  for 
him  for  his  service  as  athletic 
team  physician. 

Paul  E.  Brady  (M.D.)  of  Largo, 
Florida,  died  August  18,  1982. 


1951 


W.  Grayson  Jones  (B.S.  phar- 
macy) of  Richmond  died  Septem- 
ber 13,  1982.  He  was  a  pharmacist 
for  Standard  Drug  Company. 


1952 


William  Carlyle  Gill,  Jr.  (M.D.) 
died  on  July  9,  1982.  He  was 
assistant  professor  of  family 
practice  at  MCV  and  president  of 
the  Richmond  Memorial  Hospital 
medical  staff.  Gill  received  a 
Purple  Heart  in  Guam  while 
serving  as  a  pharmacists'  mate  in 
World  War  II. 


1956 


Paulus  C.  Taylor  (M.D.)  of 
Emporia  died  May  25,  1982.  He 
had  retired  from  his  general 
practice  and  the  medical  staff  of 
Greenville  Memorial  Hospital  due 
to  ill  health.  After  serving  in  Italy 
during  World  War  II,  he  retired 
from  the  air  force  with  the  rank  of 
major.  He  was  active  on  the 
Emporia  School  Board,  the 
Virginia  Mental  Health  Board, 
and  Mental  Retardation  Board. 


State . 


Zip  . 
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MAKE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  YOUR  PRIORITY 

Support  our  colleges:  They  provide  our  nation's  greatest  resource. 


Experience  Westbrook. 

We  Ye  Proud  of  How  We  Care. 

You  probably  know  that  Westbrook  Hospital  is  modem,  clean,  and 
attractive.  You  may  also  know  about  our  wide  range  of  patient  services, 
individualized  treatment  programs  and  quality  nursing  care.  But  do  you 
know  what  we're  really  proud  of?  Our  staff.  They're  people  who  care, 
about  being  an  active  part  of  the  helping  process.  We  think  that's  what 
really  counts. 

WESTBROOK 
HOSPITAL 

We're  Here  Because  We  Care 

24  Hour  Admissions.  Treatment  for  Adolescents  and  Adults.   1500  Westbrook  Avenue.  Richmond.  Va.  23227.  (804)266-9671 


Alumni  Update 

Have  you  any  news?  A  new  address? 

Please  send  send  updated  information  to: 

MCV  Alumni  Association 

ofVCU 

1105  East  Clay  Street 

Richmond,  VA  23219 

Name 


Address 


City State Zip 

Class Degree 


News 
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Collector's  Items 


Chairs  with  MCV  seal 

North  Carolina  supplier  will  ship  one  directly  to 

you.  $125  plus  freight  and  applicable  tax 

Black  lacquer  captain's  chair 

Black  lacquer  captain's  chair  with  cherry 

arms 

Black  lacquer  Boston  rocker 

Black  lacquer  side  chair 

Massachusetts  supplier  will  ship  no  less  than  four  at 
a  time.  The  alumni  office  accumulates  orders  of  four 
or  more  to  be  shipped  to  the  alumni  office  and 
picked  up  by  you. 

Black  enamel  captain's  chair 

Black  enamel  captain's  chair  with  cherry 

arms 

Black  enamel  captain's  chair  with  maple  arms 

Dark  pine  stain  captain's  chair 

Dark  pine  stain  Boston  rocker 

Pictures — price  includes  postage. 

Alumni  House  (color)    $15  plus  applicable  tax 

MCV  Campus  (black  and  white) 

$4.50  plus  applicable  tax 

Books — price  includes  postage. 

As  7  Remember,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Sanger 

$10  plus  applicable  tax 

Glasses  with  MCV  seal  etched  (sold  only  in  dozens) 
Add  $2.75  per  dozen  for  postage,  plus  applicable 
tax. 

4V2  oz.  stem  cocktail  glasses  $25 

7V2  oz.  old  fashion  glasses  $16 

IOV2  oz.  highball  glasses  $16 

5V2  oz.  brandy  snifters  $25 


Additional  4  percent  sales  tax  on  all  items  delivered 
in  Virginia. 

All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Allow  10-12  weeks  for  chair  shipments. 


Name. 


Address- 
City 


Shipping  address. 


_State_ 


_Zip_ 


Send  orders  to:  MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 
1105  East  Clay  Street,  Richmond,  VA  23219 


Scarab 

MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 

Richmond,  VA  23219 
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Richmond,  Virginia 


Calendar 

Medical  College  of  Virginia  Alumni  Association 
of  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 


November 

January 

May 

12    MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

30 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

6 

SENIOR  DANCE 

VIRGINIA 

February 

27 

13-15 

REUNION  1983 

Williamsburg 
Reception  6-7:30  pm 

PHARMACY  DIVISION 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

Board  of  Trustees 
Association  Annual 
Meeting 
VCU  COMMENCEMENT 

December 

7    AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF 

Richmond 
R.  R.  ROOKE  LECTURESHIP 

14 

HOSPITAL 

March 

June 

PHARMACISTS 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

17-20 

VIRGINIA 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

FOR  MICROBIOLOGY 

PHARMACEUTICAL 

Reception  5:30  pm 

ASSOCIATION 

—    BASIC  SCIENCES 

April 

Williamsburg  Hilton 

STUDENT  MIXER 

4 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 

September 
2-4 

25 

Alumni  House 

8-10 

FOR  ANATOMISTS 

Atlanta  Hilton 

9:30  pm 
DENTAL  DIVISION 
ANNUAL  MEETING  AND 

VIRGINIA  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Norfolk  Omni 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

HOMECOMING 

9-14 

AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
New  Orleans,  LA 

For  information  about  scheduled  events,  please  call  (804)  786-0434. 

REUNION1983- 
May  13,14,15 


